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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
OTICE TO ARTISTS.—AlIl Works of Paint- 


ing, Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving, intended for the 
ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be 
sent in on Monday, the 9th, or Tuesday, the lvth of April next, 
after which time no Work can possibly be received, nor can any 
‘Works be received which have already been publicly exhibited. 
‘ES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in Gilt Frames. 
Oil Paintings under glass, and Drawings with wide margins are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames as well as projecting 
prevent Pictures obtaining the situation they 
t. The other Regulations necessary to be observed 
may be obtained at the Royal Academy. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any case 
of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of any 


‘kage. 
Phe prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
the Secretary. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. (By Royal 
Charter.)—Prize-holders select for themselves from the 
public Exhibition. Every Subscriber of ONE GUINEA will have, 
beside the chance of a Prize, an Impression of a Plate of “A 
WATER PARTY,” by J. T. Willmore, A.R A., after J. J. Chalon, 
R.A., and a Quarto Volume of Thirty Illustrations of Byron’s 
“Childe Harold.” The Prints are ready for delivery, and the 
Volume may be seen at the office. Subscription closes 31st instant, 

GEORGE GODWIN, ) Honorary 

LEWIS POCOCK, _§ Secretaries. 

444, West Strand, March 1, 1855. 


RTISTSX GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their 
Widows and Orphans, instituted 1814, incorporated 1842, under 
the immediate protection of Her most ExceLLENtT MasEsty THE 
Qurzn. Patron—H.R.H. Prince Arpert, K.G. The Nobility, 
Patrons, and Subscribers are respectfully informed that the 
FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
Freemasons’ Hall, on Saturday, the 3 st instant. The Right Hon. 
the Lorp Mayor in the Chair. Stewards—Mr. Alderman and 
Sheriff Muggeridge and Mr. Sheriff Crosley. 


W. J. ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The Exhibi- 

tion WILL CLOSE, March 24. The Second Annual Exhibi- 

tion of this Society is now Open, at the Rooms of the Society of 

Water-colour Painters, Pall Mall East, in the Morning from Ten 

to Five, and in the Evening from Seven to Ten. Admission, 
Morning 1s., Evening 6d. Catalogues 6d. 


i heer PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, Regent 
Street. Opposite the Royal Polytechnic Institution. The 
Eighth Annual Exhibition of the NATIONAL INSTITUTION of 
FINE ARTs is Now Oren, from Nine till Dusk. Admission, One 
Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence, 














BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


IVERSITY of DUBLIN.—The office of 

JUNIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in the University 
Library, salary £100 per annum, is now vacant.—Candidates are 
requested to forward testimonials of character and literary quali- 
fications to the Rev. Dr. Topp, before the Ist of May, 1855, from 
whom further particulars may be learned. 


HULL SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY.— 
LIBRARIAN WANTED.—The office of Librarian to the 
Hull Subscription Library, established in 1775, will become vacant 
on the 9th day of May next. The Library is kept open from the 
Ist of September to the Ist of June, from Nine o’ciock in the fore- 
noon to Nine o’clock in the evening; and from the Ist of June to 
the lst of September, from Nine o'clock in the forenoon to Seven 
o'clock in the evening. The Librarian’s salary is fixed at £100 per 
annum, and he will be aided in his duties by a Sub-librarian and 
an Assistant. Gentlemen who may be desirous of becoming can- 
didates for os office, are Tequested to forward their applications, 








SaLe or THE ExTENnsive anp Vatvanie LieRary oF THE LATE 
Ricut Honovrasce Lonp RutTuHerrvurp. 


ME: T. NISBET begs to intimate that he will 

SELL by AUCTION, in his Great Room, No. 11, Hanover- 
street, Edinburgh, on THURSDAY, March 22, and ten following 
lawful days, the EXTENSIVE LIBRARY of the late Right 
Honourable LORD RUTHERFURD, corsisting of a Very Valu- 
able Collection of Books, in Literary History, the Greek and 
Latin Classics, Antiquities, Philology, English and Scottish His- 
tory, French and Italian History and Belles Lettres, Mathema- 
tics, the Fine Arts, Privately Piinted Books, Law and General 
Literature. 

Among many others of great value, this Library contains the 
following important Works: — Byzantini Historie Scriptores 
Varii, 39 vols. folio, t.p.—Camoens, Os Lusiadas, folio, the splendid 
edition privately printed at the expense of M. de Souza—Purchas’s 
Pilgrimes, 5 vols. folio, old russia—Histoire de l’Académie des 
Inscriptions, 68 vols.—(CEuvres de Cuvier, 60 vols. folio, 4to and 8vo, 
morocco—Description de l’Egypte, 20 vols. folio, the magnificent 
work printed at the expense of the French Government, morocco — 
Silvestre, Paléographie Universelle, 5 vols. foiio, morocco—Cham- 
pollion, Monumens de l’Egypte, 4 vols. atlas folio, morocco— 
Agassiz, Poissons Fossiles, 10 vols. morocco—Picart, Cérémonies 
Religi » avec Supple t, 11 vols. old morocco—Montfaucon, 
l’Antiquite Expliquée, avec Supplement, et les Monumens de la 
Monarchie Fran¢aise, 20 vols. 1 p.—Homeri Ilias et Hymni Gr., 4 
vols. atlas folio, of which only 170 copies were prinied, Bodoni’s 
Magnificent Edition in morocco—Delpech, Iconographie Fran- 
gaise, et I phie des Contemporai 7 vols. folio, morocco— 
Biblia Sacra Polyglotta Waltoni, 6 vols. old morocco—Biographie 
Universelle, avec Supplement, 82 vols. t.r.—The Dictionaries of 
Moreri, Trevoux, Bayle, and Chaufepie, all in old morocco— 
Histoire Litteraire de France, par des Religieux Benedictins, 22 
vols.—Cook’s Voyages, 8 vols., the Original Editions, with Proof 
Impressions of the large Atlases, and Specimens of South Sea 
Cloth, old russia~-D'Agincourt, Histoire de !'Art par les Monu- 
mens, 6 vols. folio—Lodge’s Portraits, the original edition, 4 vols. 
L. P., proofs - Rousseau, (Euvres de, 22 vols. L. r., with repetitions 
of the plates in different states—Voltaire, QZuvres de, 66 vols. mor. 
with proofs before letters of the plates—B io, Il D 
di, the Genuine Edition of 1527.—Du Sommerard, Les Arts da 
Moyen Age, 10 vols. folio, morocco — Casaris Commentarii,4 Clarke, 
2 vols. old morocco—Bartoli, Recueil de Peintures Antiques trou- 
vers 4 Rome, 2 vols., of which only 100 copies were printed—Stuart 
and Revett's Antiquities of Athens, with Supplements, 5 vols. folio, 
morocco—Houbraken and Vertue’s Heads of Illustrious Persons, 
2 vols. L. Pp. old ‘russia—Opere di Lorenzo de’ Medici, 4 vols., the 
splendid edition privately printed at the expense of Leopold II., 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, morocco—Britton’s Works, 17 vols., t.P. 
morocco—Riblia Greeca Sacre Scripture, folio, first edition printed 














Just published, 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


QKETCHES OF LANCASHIRE LIFE and 
LOCALITIES. By EDWIN WAUGH. 
Loncvun: Whittaker and Co. Manchester: Galt and Co. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. €d., in ornamental binding, 
RESCOES AND SKETCHES FROM 
MEMORY. By THERESA C. J. WEST, Authoress of “ A 
Summer Visit to Ireland.” 
John Mitchell, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 





NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN. 
4th 1000, price 6d., by post, 10d. 


WN ISTAKES of DAILY OCCURRENCE in 
p SPEAKING, WRITING, and PRONUNCIATION, COR- 
RECTED. Old and Young, Ed d 
sult this small work with advantage. 

John F. Shaw, Southampton Row and Paternoster Row. 


d and U: 
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Price 1s., boards, 


MPEROR of RUSSIA.—The Life and Reign 
4 of the late Emperor of Russia. By the Rev. HENRY 
CHRISTMAS, M.A. A more timely issue than the present volume 


could not have been selected. 
John F. Shaw, Southampton Row and Paternoster Row. 
\ ASHINGTON IRVING’S WOLFERT’S 
ROOST, AND OTHER TALES. Complete in One Vol. 
feap. 8vo, boards, Is. 

Or,on Fine Paper, in post 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, 
(printed uniform with the copyright edition of Irving’s Works,) 
boards, Is. 6d. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 





LE BRETHON’S FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SELF- 
INSTRUCTION. 
UIDE TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE; 
especially devised for Persons who wish tu Study that Lan- 
guage without the as-istance of a Teacher. By J. J. P. LE 
BRETHON. 11th Edition, Revised and Corrected by L. Sanpren, 
Professor of Languages. 8vo, price 10. 6d. cloth. Also, 
A KEY tothe EXERCISES in the Above. v0, 7s. cloth. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





in Greek, Venetiis, Aldus, 1518. morocco—The Marit gh Gems, 
2 vols., privately printed, morocco—An Extravrdinary Collection 
of the Original Editions of Defoe’s Works in 97 vols.—the Editio 
Princeps of Aristotle, Herodotus, Politian, and other Classics— 
Coxe’s Works, 16 vols. L. r. morocco—Lambeccii, Comment de Bib., 
Vindebonensi, 8 vols. folio, old moroceo—Gruner’s Specimens of 
Ornamental Art, 4 vols.—Wilkins’s Concilia, 4 vols. morocco— 
Collection des Memoires relatifs 4 |’Histoire de France, par Petitot, 
Buchon, Guizot, &c., 277 vols. 

The Library also includes sets of the Books Privately Printed 
for the Bannatyne and other Clubs. It is also peculiarly rich in 
Works on English Jurisprudence. 

Mr. Niszer begs particularly to call the at’ention of Collectors 
and the Public to this Sale, which, as regards literary property, 
will be the most valuable and important that has ever taken place 
in Scotland. 

The whole of the Books are the best editions, having been col- 
lected with great taste and judgment. They are in the finest pos- 
sible condition, and afford choice specimens of the best binders of 
the day - both of this and the last century. 

Catalogues, price 2s., are now ready, and may be had in London, 
of Messrs. Evans & Son, 403, Strand ; in Paris, of M. Rapilly, Book- 
seller, Quai Malaquis; and at the place of Sale, of Mr. Nisbet, 
who will forward them to any part of the country on receipt of 
thirty postage stamps. 

11, Fanover Street, Edinburgh. 


OUBLE REFRACTING SPAR, from ICE- 

LAND.— Mr. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 

No. 149, Strand, London, has just received a supply of this inter- 

esting Mineral, which can be had at prices varying from Five 
Shillings to Six Pounds. 











as to and q »to 
the Library, addressed to the President, CuARLEs Frost, Esq., 
F,8.A., on or before the 1¢th day of April next. 





TO AUTHORS. 
ROBERT HARDWICKE, Printer and Pus- 
nd 


LisuER, 26, Duke Street, Piccadilly, begs to inform Authors 
and possessors of MSS. desirous of publishing Works on any topic 
pe cnes | ae ae di r senesced that he has at his 
comma p'e founts of type and machinery expressly adapted 
for printing Books, Pamphlets, Essays, Poems, &c., with the 
Utmost despatch and economy. Instructions to Authors, with 


= of Type and sizes of pages, post free on receipt of six 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
Hor AND ©CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
Tefunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Pal Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


XHIBiTORS in the PARIS UNIVERSAL 

4 EXHIBITION.—(Nearly Ready.) —A Report on the 
Preliminary Measures taken by the Department of Science and 
Art for obtaiving a representation of the Works of Industry and 


the Fine Arts in the British Sect‘on of the Paris Universal Exhi- 


bition ; with a List of the Exhibitors, and Plans of the Industrial 
Arrangements. Price 6d. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, London, 


NOTICE TO BOOKBUYERS.— Published this day, 


RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE FOR 

e@ 1855, of choice, useful, and curious Books in most classes of 

Literature, English and Foreign, containing 4000 Articles (in 

cluding the best collection of English Topography on sale in 

London). Price Sixpence; or sent by post for twelve postage 
stamps. 





J. R. Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 





SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL.—The Third Edition of 


TANFORD’S MAP of SEBASTOPOL and 
COUNTRY ROUND; including Balaklava, Kamara, Kadi- 

koi, the Belbek and Cherneya Rivers ; showing also the Positions 
of the Allied Camps, the Allied and Russian Batteries, Forts, &c., 
with number ‘of Guns; the Position of the Turkish and other 





‘ Now ready, gratis and post free, 
LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
5 EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ALSO. 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Cireulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
‘greatly reduced prices for cash. 

} Charles Edward Mudie, §10, New Oxford Street. 





; the Head Quarters of Lord Raglan, &c., is published 
this day. Price, in one sheet, coloured, 28.; per post, 2s. 6d. 
Case, 4s. 6d. ; per post, 5s. 

Just received from Paris, 

THE MAP OF THE CRIMEA, prepared at 
the Depdt de la Guerre, from the Map of the Russian Etat Mejor. 
Price, in one large sheet, plain, 4s.; coloured, 5s. In case and 
coloured, 7s. 6d.; per post, 6d. additional. 

London: Edward Stanford, Map-seller and Map-mounter to Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 6, Charing Cross. 





NEW BOOK BY ACHETA. 
With numerous Engravings, 12mo, Price 5s. 
fABCH WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS: 
4VE Being Notes and Notions on a few Created Things. By the 
Author of “ Episodes of Insect Life.” 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


THE SUPPRESSED PAMPHLET. 
Now ready, Is. 6d. 


N THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR IN 
THE EAST.— THE CRIMEAN EXPEDITION.— Memoir 
addre:sed to the Government of His Majesty the Emperor Napo- 
leon III. Translated from the French of a General Ofticer. 
W. Jeffs, Foreign Bookseller, Burlington Arcade ; of whom may 
also be had the original in French. 





Will be ready on the Ist Mareh, 


[HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: illus- 
trated by JOHN E. SOWERBY, the descriptions, synonyms, 
&e., by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In one vol., cloth boards, 
containing 49 Pistes, full coloured, 27s., partly coloured, 14s. ; also 
part 8, completing the work, price 5s. full, and 2s. 6d. partly 
coloured. 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lamteth. 





Second Edition, enlarged, price 2s. cloth, 
WORD IN SEASON; or, Comforting 
Thoughts to the Relatives of the Fallen Brave. By the 
Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
Also, may be had separately, 
THE PLACE OF DUTY; or, Reflections on 


the Fallen at Alma. Third Edition, price 6d. 
John F. Shaw, Southampton Row end Paternoster Row. 





On the 17th of March will be published, price 10s. each, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, the Third Volume of the Natural Hi 
Division, and the Third Volume of the Geographical Division of 


[He ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA. Conducted 
by Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT, and ill d with up d 
of 5000 Wood Engravings. These Two Divisions will be com- 
pleted by the publication of the Fourth Volumes of each in 
November next, and form the most complete Cyclopedias of 
Geography and Natural History ever prod Published also 
in Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, and in Weekly Numbers, price 





Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Just Published, price 3s. 6d.; by post 4s. 
A TREATISE ON THE CURE OF STAM- 
MERING, with a Memoir of the late T. Hunt, Esq., Author 
of‘ The System for the Cure of Defective Articulation.” By JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., &€. 
*‘ Mr. Hunt’s cases are proofs of his skill in curing this malady.” 
—ATHENZUM. 
“The mass of evidence is sufficient to satisfy the most sceptical.” 
—Morwixe Post. 
* A valuable treatise.”"—Joan Bott. 
London: Longman and Co.; and by post only from the Author, 
at his Institution for the Cure of Impediments in Speech, No. 8, 
New Burlington Street (late of Regent Street). 


% 
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Nzw Buerinaton STREET, March 10, 


Mr. Bentley's Publications 


FOR THE 


MONTH OF MARCH. 





* 


I, 
JESSE’S MEMOIRS 


COURT OF ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. | 


Cheaper Edition, 3 vols, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 18s, 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ITALY: 


From THE First FReNcH REVOLUTION TO 
THE YEAR 1850. * 


By RICHARD HEBER WRIGHTSON. 
Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


ASPEN COURT: 
AND WHO LOST & WHO WON IT. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “Miss Violet,” &c, 3 vols, 


WORLDS BEYOND THE 
EARTH. 


By MONTAGU LYON PHILLIPS, 


In small 8vo, with an Llustration, 6s, 
‘ [Now ready. 


v. 
REV. MARSDEN’S HISTORY. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND 
SECTS. 


Part IV. 8vo, 3s,.6d. 


Also, preparing for Publication. 


RICHARD CROMWELL, 


AND THE 


DAWN OF THE RESTORATION. 


Br M, GUIZOT, 
Anthor of “History of Oliver Cromwell,” &e, 


2 vols, 8vo, 28s, 


vit. 


THE LIVES OF THE 


QUEENS of ENGLAND of the 
HOUSE of HANOVER: 


Inctupine CHaRLoTTeE DorotHea, CAROLINE, 
CHARLOTTE, CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK. 


By DR. DORAN, 
Author of “ Habits and Men,” &, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 


VIII, 


LETTERS OF 
QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA: 


INCLUDING HER PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
witH CHaRLes I, 


By MRS. G. P. EVERETT GREEN, 
Author of “Lives of the Princesses of England.” Post 8yo. 


THE BEAUTIES OF 
MYTHOLOGY. 


PREPARED FoR Famity ReEaDING. 





Bry THOMAS BULFINCH, Esq, Small 6vo0, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ccalatelinaibiedieeiamdianl 
$$ __——— 


WORKS. 
Published by JOHN CHAPMAN. 


_ Lonpoy: 8, Kine Winiiam St., Srranp. 





WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT’sS| 


LETTERS TO A FEMALE FRIEND. - A Complete 

Edition, Translated from the Second German Edition. 

By CATHERINE M. A. COUPER, Author of “ Visits to 

Beechwood Farm,” ‘‘Lucy’s Half-Crown,” &, 2 vols. 
' post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


THE TWIN SISTERS.- By Lucy 
FIELD, Authoress of “ The Two Friends,” 3 vols, post 
8vo, £1 11s, 6d. 


PRECIOSA: a Tale. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
8. . * 


HEARTS IN MORTMAIN AND 
CORNELIA. A Novel, in 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, Ori- 
ginal price, 10s, 6d.; reduced to 5s, 


HESTER AND ELINOR; or, the 
Discipline of Suffering. A Novel, Post 8yo, 10s. 6d, . 


NORICA; or, Tales of Nurnberg 
from the Olden Time. Translated from the German of 
AUGUST HAGEN. Feap. 8vo, ornamental binding, 
suitable for presentation, uniform with “The Artist’s 
Married Life.” Original price, 7s, 6d.; reduced to 5s. 


THE SIEGE OF DAMASCUS: an 
Historical Romance. By JAMES NISBET. In 3 vols. 
post 8vo, cloth. Original price, £1 11s. 6d.; reduced to 10s, 


POEMS by ANNA BLACKWELL. 
Feap, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE BRIDESMAID, COUNT STE- 


PHEN, and OTHER POEMS, By MARY C. HUME. 


Feap, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


POEMS by HEINRICH HEINE. 
Translated into English by JOHN STORES SMITH. 
Feap. 8vo, paper cover, 1s, 


ZENO; a Tale of the Italian War; 
and OTHER POEMS, By JAMES D, HORROCKS. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE VILLAGE PEARL: a Domestic 
Poem, By JOHN C. WILSON. Feap. 8vo, 28. 6d, 


REVERBERATIONS. Part I., ls. 
Part IL, 2s, Feap. 8vo, paper cover, 


THE ARTIST’S MARRIED LIFE; 
being that of Albert Diirer, Translated from the German 
of Lzorotp Scuzrgr, by Mrs. STODART. 1s, 


SELF-CULTURE. By W.E.Channing. 
Tice is, 


ESSAYS, POEMS, ALLEGORIES, 
and FABLES, By JANUARY SEARLE. 8vo, 4s, 


“ CLASSICAL” INSTRUCTION: its 
Use and Abuse. Reprinted from the “ Westminster Re- 
view.” New Series. No, VIII. October, 1853, 1s, 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE 
OLD PAINTERS, By the Author of “Three Experi- 
ments of Living,” &c. 2s. 

SKETCHES OF EUROPEAN CAPI- 
TALS, By WILLIAM WARE, Author of “Zenobia; 
or, Letters from Palmyra,” “Aurelian,” &. 1s. 


THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIV- 
ING: Within the Means—Up to the pre yor pe hewn the 
Means, Fcap. 8vo, ornamental cover and gilt edges, 1s, 


THE LOG-CABIN; or, the World 
Before You. By the Author of “ Three Experiments of 
Living,” “Sketches of the Old Painters,” &c. 2s, 6d. 


ADVENTURES of a GENTLEMAN 
in SEARCH of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Fesp. 


PADDY-LAND and the LAKES of 
KILLARNEY. By A WYKEHAMIST. Illustrated, 1s. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MATCHES 
AND THOSE WE MEET THERE, By A WYKE- 
HAMIST. 1s. 

STORIES FOR SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOONS. By Mrs, DAWSON. Square 16mo, cloth, 

THE BEAUTIES OF CHANNING. 
With an Introductory Essay, by WILLIAM MOUNT- 
FORD. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 64. 

ESSAYS by RALPH WALDO EMER- 
SON, Second Series, with Preface by THOMAS CAR- 





os Seacee 
- . WORKS 
BY A. H. LAYARD, MP, 





—— 





~10th Thousand, with Map and Plates, 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS: 


With an Account of a Visit to the Chaldean Chris. 
tians of Kurdistan, andthe Yezidis, or Devil-Wor. 
shippers; and an Inquiry into the Manners and 
Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. By A. H. Layanp, 
M.P, for Aylesbury. 


~ Also, 13h Thousand, with Map and Plates, 
' 8vo, 21s. 


NINEVEH AND BABYLON: 


Being the Narrative of Discoveries made during a 
Sgconp EXPEDITION to the Ruins of Assyria, with 
Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert, 


Also, 16th Thousand, with Woodeuts, post 
* 8vo, 5s. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 
MR. LAYARD’S 
DISCOVERIES AND RESEARCHES 
AT NINEVEH. 


THE MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH, 


Being a Series of Illustrations of Sculptures, Bas 
reliefs, and other Remains of Art found among the 
Ruins of Nineveh, ‘With 100 Plates. Imperial 
Folio. £10 10s. 


THE PALACE OF SENNACHER, 


Being a Szconp Serres of the Monuments of 
NINEVEH; consisting of Sculptures, Bas-reliefs, 
Vases, and Bronzes, illustrative of the Exploits of 
Sennacherib, With 70 Plates. Imperial Folio, 
£10 10s. 


THE TURKISH QUESTION: 


SPrEcHES delivered in the House of Commons, in 
1853-4. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE WAR: 


A Speecu delivered in the House of Commons, in 
January 1855, 8vo. Is. 


“ Never was man better fitted for the work he had to do.” 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 

“The most delightful reading in the world.”—Ezaminer, | 

“Contains vast treasures of amusement and information. 
—English Review, : 

“However high may have been the anticipations of the 
public, they will be amply realized.”—Atheneum. 

“Tt would be difficult to over-estimate the antiquarian tr 
searches of Layard.”—. elical Magazine. 

“It would be impossible to overstate the historical valat 
of Layard’s researches.”—Christian J: emembrancer. 

“ A work remarkable for the voluminous nature of its co 
tents, and the extreme elaboration of its details.”—2m 
Churchman. 

“It is impossible to speak too highly of this noble contr 
bution to our national literature.”—Liloyd’s Weekly Pape. 

3 i erent records, in which Layard recounts the hie 
tory of his great discoveries.” —Gardener’s Chronicle. 

“One of the most fascinating books it has been our lot t 
meet.”—Chambers’ Journal, ; 


Joun Mupray, Albemarle Street. 





LYLE. Post 8vo, cloth, 9s, 6d, 
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~ 





REVIEWS. 


A Journal of the Swedish Embassy in the 
Years 1653 and 1654. By. Bulstrode 


Whitelocke. A New Edition, revised by 
Henry Reeve, Esq., F.S.A. Longman and 


Co. 

Tue republication of Whitelocke’s ‘ Journal of 

the Swedish Embassy’ is an acceptable ser- 

vice to historical literature. Dr. -Morton’s 
edition, which appeared in 1772, has “long 
passed from public notice; and it was printed, 

without alteration from the manuséript, in a 

style of orthography that rendered its perusal 

somewhat repulsive and difficult. The his- 
torical value of the work is, however, well 
known, and recent events have brought fresh 
interest to the subject. 

Two centuries ago Sweden was'the great 

wer of the North. Russia had scarcely 
boped her successful career of aggression and 
conquest. Europe yet rang with the renown 
of Gustavus Adolphus, and the heroic troops 
with whom he conquered in the Thirty Years’ 

War. During that eventful struggle England, 

under the first two Stuarts, had borne no 

part worthy of herself or of the great cause 
that was at stake. Gustavus was the chief 
and hero of the Protestant league, and Sweden 
was the umpire among the nations of Europe. 
The wisdom and statesmanship of Oxenstiern 
maintained the position which his country 
had gained by arms. When England was 
restored under Cromwell to her place among 
the nations, the Protector saw the importance 
of forming a firm alliance with Sweden. 

Queen Christina was then on the throne, and 

the aged Oxenstiern, though in retirement, 

swayed the national councils. Cromwell, 
whose greatness as a ruler was shown in 
nothing more than in the right choice of his 

instruments, selected Whitelocke for this im- 

portant embassy.. Whitelocke had given full 

adherence to the new form of government, 
but he retained among republicans much of 
courtly feeling and manner. How much 

Cromwell considered him suited for the office 

of Swedish ambassador may be seen in the 

importunity used to induce his undertaking 
mission. He wrote with his own hand 
this letter :— 

“For the Right Honourable the Lord Whitelocke, 
one of the Commissioners of the Seal. These. 
“My Lord,—The Council of State, having 

thoughts of putting your Lordship to the trouble 

of being extraordinary ambassador to the Queen 
of Swizland, did think fit not to impose that service 
upon you without first knowing your own freedom 
thereunto; wherefore they were pleased to com- 
mand our services in making this address to your 

Lordship ; and hereby we can assure you of a very 

large confidence in your honour, and abilities for 

this employment. ‘To which we, begging your 
answer, do rest, my Lord, your humble servants, 

“*O, CROMWELL, 

‘Gin. PrckERING. 


- Whitelocke afterwards gives an account of 
a long personal interview, in which, amidst 
much other conversation, the following is 
recorded 
“Whitelocke. The business being of so great 
concernment (as indeed it is), there is the more 
need of a person qualified with abilities for so great 
acl which I have not, as your Excellency 
and all that know me will conclude ;.and I know 
best my own defects. I want experience in foreign 
and matters of state ; in and cere- 


“September 2, 1653.” 


mony, of which the Queen is so great a judge, and.} 


ba lady that will soon discern my disabilities, and 
make advantage thereof; nor will she look upon 
me as a person of eminency fit to be sent to her. 
So that (with submission to the judgment of your 
Exeellency and the Council) I must conclude my- 
self altogether unfit for this very weighty and high 
ouployeletl, whereof divers other in the nation 
are far more capable then I am. 

** Cromwell. The Council have pitched upon you 
unanimously, as the fittest man in the nation for 
this service; we know your abilities, having long 
conversed with you; we know you have languages, 
and have travelled, and understand the interest of 
Christendom ; and I have known you im the army 
to endure hardships, and to be healthful and strong, 
and of mettle, discretion, and parts most fit for 
this employment: you are so indeed; really no 
-man is so fit fur it as you are. We know you to 
be a gentleman of a good family, related to persons 
of honour ; and your present office of Commissioner 
of the Seal will make you the more acceptable to 
her. I do earnestly desire you to undertake it, 
wherein you will do an act of great merit, and 
advantage to the Commonwealth, as great as any 
one member of it can perform ; and which will be 
as well accepted by them. The business is very 
honourable, and exceeding likely to have good 
success. Her public ministers here have already 
agreed upon most of the material and main points 
of the business ; if it had not been such an employ- 
ment, we would not have put you upon it: the 
business of trade, and of the funds, and touching 
the Dutch, are such as there cannot be any of 
greater consequence.” 


The difficulties of Whitelocke were over- 
come, including various domestic and personal 
matters, which he pleaded earnestly, but 
rather, as it furned out, with a view to driv- 
ing a good bargain with the Commonwealth, 
than from any real aversion to the duty, or 
misgiving as to his qualifications. Ata sub- 
sequent interview with Cromwell, the “ sup- 
plies” form the chief subject of negotiation ; 
and great anxiety is also shown that his poli- 
tical position might suffer no detriment dur- 
ing his absence :— 

‘*Cromwell. I will engage to take particular 
care of those matters myself, and that you shall 
neither want supplies nor anything that <is fit for 
you: you shall be set out with as much honour as 
ever any ambassador was from England. I shall 
hold myself particularly obliged to you if you will 
undertake it; and will stick as close to you as your 
skin is to your flesh. You shall want nothing 
either for your honour and equipage, or for power 
and trust to be reposed in you, or for correspond- 
ence and supplies when you are abroad ; I promise 

ou, my Lord, you shall not; I will make it my 
ae Son to see it done. The Parliament and 
Council, as well as myself, will take it very well, 
and thankfully, from you, to accept of this em- 
ployment ; and all people, especially the good 
people of the nation, will be much satisfied with 
it: and therefore, my Lord, I make it again my 
earnest request to you, to accept this honourable 
employment.” 

And after the final acceptance of the office, 
Cromwell added :— 

‘My Lord, I do most heartily thank you for 
accepting the employment, whereby you have 
testified a very great respect and favour to 
me, and affection to the Commonwealth, which 
will be very well taken by them; and I assure 
you, that it is so grateful to me, who upon my 
particular request have prevailed with you, that I 
shall never forget this favour, but endeavour to 
requite it to you and yours; really, my Lord, I 
shall: and I will acquaint the Council with it, that 
we may desire further conference with you.” 


Whitelocke departed in October, 1653, with 
the commission of Oliver, Protector Libere 
Anglia Reipublice ; and the ——— with 
which he sailed was put under his command 





by an order from the Admiralty, under the 





hands and seals of “Jo. Blake and Geo. 
Monk.” Of the events and success of the 
embassy we do not propose to give any ac- 
count, but we select extracts in which notices 
occur of some of the great characters with 
whom he came in contact. It was in the 
palace at Upsala that Whitelocke first saw 
Queen Christina :— 

‘*He perceived the Queen sitting, at the upper 
end of the room, upon her chair of state of crimson 
velvet, with a canopy of the same over it. Some 
ladies stood behind the Queen, and a very great 
number of lords, officers, and gentlemen of the 
Court filled the room ; upon the foot-carpet, and 
near the Queen, stood the senators and other great 
officers, all uncovered; and none but persons of 
quality were admitted into that chamber. White- 
locke’s gentlemen were all let in, and a lane made 
by them for him to pass through to the Queen. 

‘* As soon as he came within this room he put 
off his hat, and then the Queen put off her cap, 
after the fashion of men, and came two or three 
steps forward upon the foot-carpet. This, and her 
being covered and rising from her seat, caused 
Whitelocke to know her to be the Queen, which 
otherwise had not been easy to be discerned, her 
habit being of plain grey stuff; her petticoat 
reached to the yround, over that a jacket such as 
men wear, of the same stuff, reaching to her knees; 
on her left side, tied with crimson ribbon, she wore 
the jewel of the Order of Amaranta; her cuffs - 
ruffled a la mode ; no gorget or band, but a black 
scarf about her neck, tied before with a black 
ribbon, as soldiers and mariners sometimes use to 
wear ; her hair was braided, and hung loose upon 
her head ; she wore a black velvet cap lined with 
sables, and turned up after the fashion of the 
country, which she used to put off and on as men 
do their hats. 

‘* Her countenance was sprightly, but somewhat 
pale ; she had much of majesty in her demeanour, 
and though her person were of the smaller size, yet 
her mien and carriage was very noble. 

‘‘ Whitelocke made his three congees, came up 
to her and kissed her hand, which ceremony all 
ambassadors, used to this Queen ; then she put on 
her cap, making a ceremony to Whitelocke, who 
also put on his hat, then calling to his secretary, 
took of him his credentials, and putting off his hat 
(at which the Queen also pulled off her cap), 
Whitelocke told her in English (which Mr. De la 
Marche interpreted in French) that the Parliament 
had commanded him to present those letters to her 
Majesty. She took them with great civility, and 
read their superscription, but did not then open 
them. 

‘« After some pause, Whitelocke began and 
spake to the Queen in English, Mr. De la Marche, 
by his appointment, interpreting every sentence as 
he spake it, in French, which was desired from 
Whitelocke, and alleged to be the constant practice 
of that Court. 

‘*The Queen was very attentive whilst he spake, 
and coming up close to him, by her looks and 
gestures (as was supposed) would have daunted 
him ; but those who have been conversant in the 
late great affairs in England are not so soon as 
others appalled with the presence of a young he 
and her servants. At the time of speaking, bo 
the Queen and Whitelocke were uncovered ; and 
whensoever he in his speech had occasion to use 
ceremony, the Queen answered it with her courtesy.” 


The Queen gave him a long audience in 
private soon after, and conversed with great 
freeness for two hours on matters relating 
to the state of England. Of Cromwell she 
said :— 

“‘ Your General is one of the gallantest men in 
the world ; never were such things done as by the 
English in your late war, Your General hath 
done the greatest things of any man in the world ; 
the Prince of Condé is next to him, but short of 
him. I have as great a respect and honour for 
your General as for any man alive, and I pray let 
him know as much from me,” 
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But it is of Oxenstiern that the memorials 
will be read with deepest interest. At the 
time of Whitelocke’s visit— 

‘He was a tall, proper, straight, handsome old 
man, of the age of seventy-one years; his habit 
was black cloth, a close coat lined with fur, a 
velvet cap on his head furred, and no hat, a cloak, 
his hair grey, his beard broad and long, his coun- 
tenance sober and fixed, and his carriage grave 
and civil. 

‘*He spake Latin, plain and fluent and signifi- 
cant; and though he could, yet would not speak 
French, saying he knew no reason why that nation 
should be so much honoured more than others as 
to have their language used by strangers ; but he 
thought the. Latin more honourable and more, 
copious, and fitter to be used, because the Romans 
had been masters of so great a part of the world, 
and yet at present that language was not peculiar 
to any people. 

‘In his conferences he would often mix pleasant 
stories with his serious discourses, and took delight 
in recounting former passages of his life, and 
actions of his King, and would be very large ex- 
cusing his senilis garrulitas, as he termed it, the 
talkativeness of old-age ; but there was great plea- 
sure to hear his discourses, and much wisdom and 
knowledge to be gathered from them.” 


Many notes of his conversations with. 
Whitelocke are recorded, but we have space 
only for two or three brief passages. Speak- 
ing of his retirement from public affairs, the 
Chancellor said :— 


‘*T had been so much wearied out in public and 
great actions, that this retirement and quiet proved 
the greater contentment to me. Business was a 
burden, and much company irksome, yet I was 
able to spend some of my time in study; and 
chiefly, I may say solely, I did apply myself to 
the study of the Bible, wherein is all wisdom and 
the greatest delight to be found, and much more in 
the practice of that divine wisdom. You are a 
much younger man than I am, and possibly may 
have the like occasion of retirement as I had, but 
do not doubt of being in favour again; and I 
counsel you to make the study and practice of the 
Word of God your chief contentment and delight, 
as it will be to every soul that savours the truths 
of God, which infinitely excel all worldly things.” 

At this meeting the Chancellor, we are 
told, “inquired much concerning Cromwell’s 
age, health, children, family, temper, &c. ; 
and said that Cromwell was one of the gal- 
lantest men that this age had brought forth, 
and the things which he had done argued as 
much courage and wisdom in him as any 
action that the world had seen for many 

ears.” In the last interview that White- 

ocke had with the Chancellor, the conversa- 
tion turned chiefly on the difference between 
the English parliament and the Swedish 
we: The ambassador had been pre- 
sent a short time before on the occasion of 
Queen Christina’s public abdication. Refer- 
ring to this, Whitelocke says to Oxenstiern:— 

‘* Whitelocke. I expected to have heard my 
father, the Ricks-Chancellor, to have made an 
harangue in the Ricksdag, to, have acquainted 
them, as it is with us, with the causes of their 
meeting. 

** Chancellor. I confess it belongs to my place to 
have done it; but, by reason of an oath I had 
taken to my king, to endeavour to keep the crown 
on his daughter's head, and this assembly was 
called that she might resign it; therefore I desired 
to be excused from making that proposal. 

‘* Wh. Indeed her Majesty spake herself with 
an excellent grace and spirit, which was a wonder 
to see it done by a young lady to so great and 
grave an assembly; and the matter of her speech, 
as it was interpreted to me, was pertinent and full 
of weight. 


‘* Cham. Indeed she spake very well and mate- 
rially, and like a prince, 


“‘ Wh. I am sorry my time calls me away from 
further enjoyment of my father’s excellent conver- 
sation. 

“Chan. I shall be glad if my noble son would 
afford me more of his company, in which I take so 
much contentment. 

‘* Wh. My journey to-morrow hastens me away, 
and occasions you less trouble. 

** Chan. I pray assure the Protector of the re- 
spect and high value I have for him, and of my 
devoted mind to serve him in anything within my 
power in this kingdom. 

‘* Wh. You have been pleased largely to testify 
this in my transactions, and your noble favours and 
respects to your son. 

“Chan. You may be confident of my affection 
and love to you; and I desire you to be a friend to 
my countrymen in England, and to take upon you 
their patronage in all just causes. 

‘¢ Wh. I shall be ready upon all occasions to 
perform all good offices to your Excellence and to 
your family, and to all of this nation; and shall 
satisfy the Protector of your affections for him, and 
of your kindness to his servant. 

‘Chan. I am now an old man, and whilst I 
continue alive I shall do all that lies in my power 
to serve the Protector and the Commonwealth of 
England, and shall embrace your Excellence with 
a special bond of friendship, and will leave it in 
charge to my sons, when I am dead, to do the 
same, 

‘© Wh. I shall also enjoin my children to con- 
tinue that obligation of friendship which I have 
contracted with your Excellence and your family. 

**Chan. I shall but add this further, to pray to 
God that of His mercy He would vouchsafe to you 
a prosperous return to your own country, and that 
you may find there all your family and friends in a 
comfortable and happy condition.” 

Oxenstiern died about three months after- 
wards, in September, 1654. The conversa- 
tions with Cromwell after Whitelocke’s return 
to England are extremely interesting. The 
ambassador’s own character does not gain 
from close acquaintance. Throughout this 
journal his vanity and self-importance are 
Tides shown. Some passages are quite 
Pepys-like in this respect. History also re- 
cords that, like Waller and Dryden and other 
time-servers, Whitelocke became a fawning 
courtier at the Restoration, and joined in the 
abuse of the Protector. 





Studies from Nature. By Dr. Hermann 
Masius. Translated by Charles Boner. 
Illustrated by E. Hasse, of Leipsic. Chap- 
man and Hall. 

Mr. Boner, the author of an admirable vo- 
lume on ‘ Chamois Hunting in the Mountains 
of Bavaria’ (‘ L. G.’ 1853, p. 568), has now in- 
troduced to English readers a fresh and 
charming book o — natural history by 
a German writer. They are termed ‘ Studies 
from Nature,’ but the details of observation 
are pleasantly mingled with literature and 
poetry, in a style to which few scientific natu- 
ralists attain. We rarely quote from the pre- 
face of a book, but in this case, where the 
translator is introducing an unknown fo- 
reigner, we shall allow Mr. Boner to give his 
own account of what he has done. After de- 
scribing his own acquaintance with the book, 
he says :— 

‘‘ And it is with the same pleasurable emotion, 
and the same certainty of a kindly reception, that 
I now make English readers acquainted with the 
following pages: a work that has delighted me, on 
account of the contented mind which it betokens, 
a sympathy with all that is gentle or beautiful, 
and its ever latent, yet ever present, genial humour, 
which, like the bright gold sand in the beds of 
rivers, is only seen when you look down into the 





clear deep water, 
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**And then, too, what graphic descriptions of 
Nature!—equally charming, whether the subject 
be the venerable Oak, with its stern historical 
associations, or the Linden of the village green and 
of many a village festival; the Marsh by moon. 
light, where all is drear and eerie; or the willow 
by the rivulet on the peaceful pasturage, sunny, 
bright, and breezy as an English idyl of Constable, 

‘*The book must please,—its winsomeness jg 
irresistible. For though it may have lost in the 
translation, there is so much of grace in every 
thought, that, be the garb what it may, its native 
comeliness will still appear. 

“T am not. fortunate enough to be personally ac. 
quainted with the author; nevertheless, I antici- 
pate with lively satisfaction being able to surprise 
him with this illustrated edition of his work; for I 
think he will be glad to see how heartily the artist 
has entered into his subject, realizing the forms 
and giving the very spirit of character which Dr, 
Masius has described. The woodcuts are from 
the atelier of Mr. Biirkner, of Dresden, having 
been first drawn on the blocks by Mr. Hasse him- 
self; and I am happy to be thus enabled to con- 
tribute to the diffusion of the works of two German 
artists, both of whom deserve to be known 
abroad. : 

‘The Notes at the end are, by far, not the least 
interesting part of the book. They are full of the 
quaintest information, — old customs, long-for- 
gotten rhymes, droll stories, classical allusions ; but 
all is given so pleasantly, that erudite learning 
seems rather to. be a mere wile and a pastime, than 
associated, as we are accustomed to fancy, with 
dry study and grave pedantic mien. Never did 
schoolman, never surely did German professor, 
read to us texts from mouldy volumes and ancient 
chronicles with so cheery a voice!”’ 


We must give one or two short extracts, 
which will justify, in some measure, this un- 
usual praise. The meditations of Dr. Masius 
are on diversified subjects, the most amusing 
being on the habits and the characters of 
birds. The following panegyric on the cock 
is worthy of a place beside Beranger’s famous 
ode on the symbol of the French Re. 
public :— 

‘*Verily the cock is born to govern, and he is 
every inch of him a king. He is the prince of 
birds. Slowly and with measured step he raises 
one foot and then the other; oftentimes pausing in 
the middle of a step, and casting his eye attentively 
around, that nothing may escape him. If he goeth 
under an archway, through which a rider might 
pass, he still bends his head lest he spoil the adorn- 
ment of his comb; so sensible is he of inner great- 
ness. Whether he moves or is at rest, all displays 
nobility of manner. With how thoughtful an air 
he raises his experienced eye to the cloud-covered 
windows of the firmament, or to the lonely, pale 
lunar hieroglyphic in the bright morning sky! 
But he is most of all superb when he is preparing 
to sing after the manner of his fathers. He flies 
on the roof, the right foot is placed in advance of 
the left, which remains half drawn up. This is the 
heroic step, the real rhetorician attitude. His 
whole frame assumes a more exalted expression; 
the neck and the feathers of the tail become erect, 
the breast swells, the wings clash loudly together, 
the eye half-closes in ecstasy. Thus, with the 
pathos and grace, and with all the enraptured en- 
joyment of the genuine virtuoso, does Chanticleer 
lift up his clear defiant voice. Se cada aw hat 

‘*His cry soundeth afar like clanging metal. 
The evil demons of night fly before it: the seaman 
hears it on the waves, and the wayfarer on the 
solitary path, and joy enters into their heart, for 
it bears witness to the cheering neighbourhood of 
man. It wakens the student to early study, and 
the recluse to prayer; it scares the evil-doer, calls 
the sinner to repentance, announces to the hus- 
bandman the refreshing gift of rain, and to the 





sufferer on his bed the glad return of morning. 
When Orion goes forth on his rounds, and the dew 
is still hanging in pearl-drops on the wings of the 
other birds, he is already on the move, and lets his 
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rejoicing notes be heard. Verily the cock is a 
messenger of blessing, and he can never be lauded 
enough. His call rends asunder the golden decep- 
tions of sleep, and rouses the slothful limbs to work, 
conflict, and victory. For this reason, no ani- 
mal has been so feared, none so exalted. The 
pious architect placed his likeness high up on the 
pinnacle of the church-tower above the cross, in 
order that the watchman there might have near 
him the giver of warning and the alarum; and 
wise teachers put it for an ornament on the cover 
of the horn-book, as a warning to youth that he 
who seeks after good must begin betimes. But 
the soldier placed him on the ramparts, that he 
might call to and relieve him at the right hour 
when on guard. And that is the cock’s most 
honourable position: that is his fitting place. For 
he is himself a warrior; valiant, prudent, enter- 
prising, enduring, and watchful of his honour, like 
no other animal. SEs ey ae 

‘¢ All honour then to the cock for his good exam- 
ple. Seven virtues belonged to the good knight 
and true, seven also are possessed by the perfect 
cock: he is prudent, wise, valiant, honourable, 
gentle-mannered, full of love, aud skilled in govern- 
ing.” 

From a chapter of very different caste we 
quote the following skeiches of the Birch 
tree :— 


‘‘ Bidding defiance to frost and tempest, to the 
lightning and even to corruption, thriving alike 
in the morass or in barren sand, the Birch demands 
but a span of earth on which to fasten its roots. 
On the grassy plains of North Germany it stands in 
scattered groups and copses; in the glens of Nor- 
way it is to be found forming long tracts of gleam- 
ing wood: and even where the Kjélen mountain- 
ridge is covered with eternal snows, the Birch may 
be seen clinging to the niggard soil. There, on 
the outermost frontier of vegetation, it bends over 
the rock, like the mourning genius of the vegetable 
world; while fresh, verdant life sinks back into the 
lap of Nature, whence it struggled into existence. 
It is the dwarf Birch (Betula nana) whose seeds 
are the sole winter nourishment of the lemming 
and the white partridge. Very possibly the region 
of the Birch extended formerly further north than 
now. In Iceland, at least, there stood in ancient 
times a dense wood of the lofty Betula alba, reach- 
ing from the sea-shore to the foot of the mountains; 
thus flinging a warm mantle round the then fruit- 
ful island, though now scarce a vestige is to be 
Tecognised in scattered bush and shrub. Stories 
are still told of charcoal-burners who here built 
their kilns; and in many places it is sufficient 
merely to strike the spade into the broad strata of 
turf, in order to chance upon stems of more 
than half a foot in thickness. 

“The Birch may be said to be feminine, if not 
effeminate, in character ; although the poet, remem- 
bering the tribute which once the pedagogical tree 
demanded of him, calls it severe and bloodthirsty. 
With graceful waving outline the round slender 
stem rises upwards; slightly bent at top, yet 
opposing with pliant hardness the violence of the 
elements. Below, it is true, furrows, overgrown 
with grey moss, rend the smooth, satin-like bark, 
which gleams through the green leaves ; 

‘As if upon a clear, bright night 
The moonshine had been left there.’—Lenau, 

“ Not a single powerful stem projects from the 
tough wood ; on the contrary, a delicate network 
of twigs falls around it in long tresses, which, 
growing less dense toward the summit, causes the 
top of the tree to end in a feathery plume. There 
18 not even room for the nest of the smallest bird ; 
80 airily is this branch-work raised. And then 
that dim gleaming of the leaves, spreading over 
the whole ; that fine, transparent veil which, float- 
ing continually to and fro, and causing the air to 
— oe a its spice! Is it not as 

‘ough a wood-n coy and languishing, were 
about to wiuture forth t . vente 

“Moreover it is the bowed form of the Birch, 
and the restless trembling of its long-stemmed 
leaves, calling forth a dreamy, even melancholy 








mood, which have procured for this tree the name 
of Weeping Birch. For this reason it has become 
in Germany, like the cypress in the south, the 
ornament of churchyards; and thus, as a green 
mourning banner—as a lamenting Finis Polonie / 
—it stands yonder in the North, over.the grave of 
a fallen nation. When seen in the twilight of 
moonshine, the Bireh-grove produces a mood of 
higher excitement and expectancy. The dim 
shadowy outline of the tree, the ghostly paleness of 
its stem, moves the mind with visionary fancies. 
In early Spring, when the glimmer of the young 
leaves plays around its branches, then only does 
the Birch breathe a sunny, refreshing air of plea- 
santness : it brings us the first long-expected greet- 
ing of re-awakening life. Yet the advancing 
Autumn, which changes its foliage to a decided 
yellow, causes this tree to tell as an important 
feature in the landscape. 

‘Different in character is the Birch of the Moor 
(Betula pubescens). Its boughs, mounting upwards 
with greater freedom, give it a gay, gladsome ap- 
pearance; the slight bend of the branches alone 
reminds of the delicate character of the Weeping 
Birch, as their less dense foliage flutters about in 
bustling unrest. A serene, one might almost say 
a maidenly, grace is the character of this tree, and 
the villagers love to lead their dance around its 
fragrant May-time verdure. It causes you to 
rejoice like the sight of a lovely, fair-haired child ; 
yet it is more apt than its graver sister to be lost 
in scanty insignificance. When forming single 
groups, rising like islands from the green of the 
meadows, or when more widely spread out over a 
large surface, seemingly reaching hands to each 
other, or, again, when serving as a contrast to 
oaks, firs, &c., these trees prove an effective fea- 
ture in the landscape. This is especially the case 
on the peat-moors of Holland, whose gloomy lone- 
someness is cheered but by their colouring. As a 
wood however, they are too insignificant and too 
monotonous in tone.” 


The notes at the end of the volume contain 
many pleasing anecdotes, and are full of clas- 
sical and legendary lore. In the illustrations 
the artist has been successful in catching the 
spirit of the author’s text, as well as accurate 
in his drawings of the objects of natural his- 
tory. 





The Life of Horace Greeley, Editor of the 
‘ New York Tribune.’ By J. Parton. New 
York: Mason Brothers. Low and Co. 

In connexion with the expected changes in 

our own newspaper system, this book con- 

tains much matter of public and practical 
importance. While it presents the biography 
of aremarkable man, whom some of his coun- 
trymen regard as the Franklin of his day, it 
will be chiefly interesting to English readers 
from the information it gives as to the history 
and condition of American journalism. To 
= any part of the biography of a man 

uring his lifetime is rarely to be ce 
but the author defends himself with the re- 
mark, that “if the lives of politicians like 

Tyler, Pierce, and others, may be written in 

their lifetime to subserve the interests of 
arty, why may not the life of Horace 

Gresley, in the hope of subserving the inte- 

rests of the country?” Four or five years 

ago Horace Greeley, then on a visit to 
urope, was asked to give evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Commons on the 
publication of parliamentary papers. He 
afforded much useful information as to the 
usages and experience of Congress in_ this 
matter, and incidentally his evidence threw 
much light on the nature and influence of 

American popular literature. The chea 

newspapers with which the country abounds 

he considered as an essential means towards 








the diffusion of popular education—an object 
of equal importance with the political pur- 

oses for which they are directly established. 

he evidence of one who had himself long 
laboured successfully and honourably in this 
field was received with much consideration 
by the committee, and a favourable impres- 
sion was left of the shrewdness, ability, and 
integrity of Horace Greeley. The story of 
his life, now published by an admiring friend, 
though somewhat diffuse in its details, will 
be read with much interest. How he has, 
by dint of honest industry, persevering toil, 
and bold independence, raised himself to a 
position of high influence in his native coun- 
try, this memoir fully describes. We can- 
not afford space to give even an outline of his 
career, but an extract from the general 
summary at the close of the memoir will pro- 
bably induce a desire for a perusal of the 
book. After some anecdotes of his domestic 
life, and of his somewhat eccentric habits, 
there is in the following passage a warmly 
eulogistic, but we believe a faithful account 
of his character and his public work :— 


‘*Every race has its own idea respecting what 
is best in the character of a man. The English 
admire ‘pluck ;’ the French, adroitness ; the Ger- 
mans, perseverance; the Italians, craft. But 
when a Yankee would bestow his most special 
commendation upon another, he says, ‘That is a 
man, sir, who generally succeeds in what he under- 
takes.’ Properly interpreted, this is high, perhaps 
the highest, praise ; for a man who succeeds in 
doing what he tries to do, must have the sense to 
choose enterprises suited to his abilities and cireum- 
stances. This praise, it is true, is frequently given 
to men whose objects are extremely petty—making 
a fortune, for example; but if those objects were 
such as they could attain, if enterprises of a higher 
nature were really beyond their abilities, how much 
wiser is it in them to attempt petty objects only! 
But whatever may be the value of the American 
eulogy—and a Yankee is an American, only more 
so—it may most justly be bestowed upon Horace 
Greeley. Whatever he has attempted, he has done 
as well as, or better than, any one else had done it 
before him. A piously generous son, a perfect 
pupil, an apprentice of ideal excellence, a journey- 
man of unexampled regularity, perseverance, and 
effectiveness. His ‘New Yorker’ was the best 
paper of its class that had keen published. The 
‘ Jeffersonian’ and ‘ Log Cabin’ excelled all pre- 
vious and all subsequent ‘campaign papers. The 
‘Tribune’ is our best daily paper. As a member 
of Congress, he was truer to himself, and dared 
more in behalf of his constituents, than any man 
who ever sat for one session only in the House of 
Representatives. In Europe, he retained posses- 
sion of all his faculties! In the presence of nobles, 
he was thoroughly himself, and he spoke eloquently 
for the toiling million. Emphatically, Horace 
Greeley is a man, sir, who has generally succeeded 
in what he has undertaken. 

‘* But not always. He tried hard to get Henry 
Clay elected president. He tried long to wield the 
whig party for purposes of general beneficence. 
Neither of these objects could he accomplish. 

“Of Horace Greeley’s talents as a writer little 
need be said. A man whose vocation obliges him 
frequently to write at the rate of a column an 
hour, and who must always write with dispatch, 
can rarely produce literature. Nor can any man 
write with faultless accuracy who is acquainted 
with no language but that in which he writes. 
But Horace Greeley writes well enough for his 
purpose, and has given proof, in many a glowing 
passage and telling argument, of a native talent 
for composition, which, in other circumstances, 
might have manifested itself in brilliant and lasting 
works. 

‘*His power as a writer arises from his earnest- 
ness of conviction, from his intimate acquaintance 
with the circumstances and feelings of his readers, 
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from his Scotch-Irish fertility in illustration, and 
from the limited range of his subjects. He says 
not many things, but much. 

“His forte is, as I have said, in making prac- 
tical suggestions for the better conduct of life and 
affairs. Like Franklin, he confines himself chiefly 
to the improvement of man’s condition in material 
things; but he is a better man than Franklin ; he 
is Franklin liberalised and enlightened; he is the 
Franklin of this generation. Like Franklin, too, 
and like most of the influencing men of this age, 
he is more pious than religious, more humane than 
devout. 

‘The reader need not be detained here by re- 
marks upon Horace Greeley’s errors of opinion. 
A man’s opinions are the result, the entirely in- 
evitable result of his character and circumstances. 
Sincerity, therefore, is our only just demand when 
we solicit an expression of opinion. Kvery man 
thinks erroneously. God alone knows all about 
anything. The smallest defect in our knowledge, 
the slightest bias of desire, or fear, or habit, is 
sufficient to mislead us. And in truth, the errors 
of a true man are not discreditable to him ; for his 
errors spring from the same source as his excel- 
lences. It was said of Charles Lamb, that he liked 
his friends, not in spite of their faults, but faults 
and all!‘and ¥ think the gentle Charles was no 
less right than. kind. The crook, the knot, and 
the great humpy excrescences are as essential fea- 
tures of the oak tree’s beauty, as its waving crown 
of foliage. Let Horace Greeley’s errors of opinion 
be what they may, he has done something in his 
day to clarify the truth, that no error of opinion 
is a hundredth part as detrimental to the interest 
of men as the forcible suppression of opinion, either 
by the European modes of suppression, or the 
American. He has made it easier than it was to 
take the unpopular side. He has helped us onward 
towards that perfect freedom of thought aud speech 
which it is fondly hoped the people of this country 
are destined in some distant age to enjoy. More- 
over, a critic, to be competent, must be the supe- 
rior of the person criticised. The critic is a judge, 
and a judge is the highest person in the court, or 
should be. This book is a chronicle, not an opinion. 
And to conclude, the glory of Horace Greeley is 
this: He began life as a working man. As a 
working man, he found out, and he experienced 
the disadvantages of the working man’s condition. 
He rose from the ranks to a position of command- 
ing influence. But he ceased to be a working man 
with workiag men, only to become a working man 
for working men.” 


The notices of the origin and the progress 
of the cheap press of the United States, and 
the account of Horace Greeley’s own share 
in bringing it to its present flourishing con- 
dition, we have read with much interest :— 

‘*In the present year, 1855, there are two hun- 
dred and three periodicals published in the city of 


New York, of which twelve are daily papers. In 
the year 1841, the number of periodicals was one 
hundred, and the number of daily papers twelve. 
The ‘Courier and Enquirer,’ ‘New York Anieri- 
can,’ ‘Express,’ and ‘Commercial Advertiser,’ 
were Whig papers, at ten dollars a year. The 
‘ Evening Post and Journal of Commerce,’ at the 
same price, leaned to the ‘Democratic’ side of 
politics, the former avowedly, the latter not. The 
‘Signal,’ ‘Tatler,’ and ‘ Star,’ were cheap papers, 
the first two neutral, the latter dubious. The 
‘ Herald,’ at two cents, was—the ‘ Herald!’ The 
‘Sun,’ a penny paper of immense circulation, was 
affectedly neutral, really ‘ Democratic,’ and very 
objectionable for the gross character of many of 
its advertisements. A cheap paper, of the Whig 
school of politics, did not exist. On the 10th of 
April, 1841, the ‘Tribune’ appeared—a paper one- 
third the size of the present ‘Tribune,’ price one 
cent; office No. 30, Aun-street ; Horace Greeley, 
editor and proprietor, assisted in the department 
of literary criticism, the fine arts, and general 
intelligence, by H. J. Raymond. Under its head- 
ing, the new r bore, as a motto, the dyi 

words of Ten: ‘T DESIRE YOU TO UxDEE. 





STAND THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF TRE GOVERNMENT. 
1 WISH THEM CARRIED OUT. I ASK NOTHING MORE.’ 
* ” * * 


“The ‘Tribune’ began with about six hundred 
subscribers, procured by the exertions of a few of 
the editor’s personal and political friends. Five 
thousand copies of the first number were printed, 
and ‘we found some difficulty in giving them away,’ 
says Mr. Greeley in the article just quoted. The 
expenses of the first week were five hundred and 
twenty-five dollars; the receipts, ninety-two dol- 
lars. A sorry prospect for an editor whose whole 
cash capital was a thousand dollars, and that bor- 
rowed. 

‘But the ‘Tribune’ was a live paper. Fight 
was the word with it from the start; Fight has 
been the word ever since ; Fight is the word this 
day !” 

The exertions of an efficient business part- 
ner, Mr. M’Elrath, soon secured continuous 
success :— 


**It became, and has ever since been, one of 
the best-conducted newspaper establishments in 
the world. Early in the fall, the ‘New Yorker’ 
and ‘ Log Cabin’ were merged into the ‘ Weekly 
Tribune,’ the first number of which appeared on 
the 20th of September. The concern, thus conso- 
lidated, knew, thenceforth, nothing but prosperity. 

* * 


* * 


‘*The ‘ Tribune,’ as we have seen, was started 
asapenny paper. It began its second volume on 
the eleventh of April, 1842, at the increased price 
of nine cents a week, or two cents for a single 
number, and effected this serious advance without 
losing two hundred of its twelve thousand sub- 
scribers,” 


In 1853 the ‘ Tribune’ enlarged its size and 
improved its appearance, taking a long step 
in advance of any previous effort of Trans- 
atlantic journalism. During the debate last 
year on the advertisement duty, Mr. Bright 

roduced to the House a copy of the ‘Tri- 

une,’ a paper which, he was bound to say, 
was as good as any published in England 
this week.” The words of Mr. Bright bear 
honourable testimony to the paper and its 
founder and conductor, bringing at the same 
time the subject to bear upon the question of 
our Own press :— 

“ He ventured to say that there was not a better 
paper than this in London. Moreover, it espe- 
cially wrote in favour of temperance and anti- 
slavery, and though honourable members were not 
all members of the Temperance Society perhaps, 
they yet, he was sure, all admitted the advantages 
of temperance, while not a voice could be lifted 
there in favour of slavery. Here, then, was a 
newspaper advocating great principles, and con- 
ducted in all respects with the greatest propriety— 
a newspaper in which he found not a syllable that 
he might not put on his table and allow his wife 
and daughter to read with satisfaction. And this 
was placed on the table every morning for 1d. 
What he wanted, then, to ask the Government, 
was this—How comes it,-and for what good end, 
and by what contrivance of fiscal oppression—for 
it can be nothing else—was it, that while the work- 
man of New York could have such a paper on his 
breakfast table every morning for 1d., the work- 
man of London must go without or pay fivepence 
for the accommodation? How was it possible that 
the latter could keep up with his Transatlantic 
competitor in the race, if one had daily intelligence 
of everything-that was stirring in the world, while 
the other was kept completely in ignorance? Were 
they not running a race, in the face of the world, 
with the people of America? Were not the Col- 
lins and Cunard lines calculating their voyages to 
within sixteen minutes of time? And if, while 
such a race was going on, the one artisan paid five- 
pence for the daily intelligence which the other 
obtained for a penny, how was it possible that the 
former could keep his place in the international 
tivalry ?” 





— —_——_———— 

The late Margaret Fuller wrote some of 
her best pieces in the ‘Tribune.’ 
the present regular staff of contributors are 
Bayard Taylor, Charles A. Dana, and other 
literary men of mark. But the soul of the 
paper is its original founder, Horace Greeley, 
who may be regarded, in the phrase of his 
eer arn Emerson, as the representative 
man of American journalism. 








Will my Readers go to Spain? or, Da 
Day for Two Months in the Perko 
Brighton: King. London: Hamilton, 
Adams,.and Co. 

A Month in Portugal. By the Rev. Joseph 
Oldknow, M.A. Longman and Co. 

As journals of recent travel in the Peninsula 

these volumes deserve notice, though not 

marked by any peculiar novelty or interest, 

The Spanish tourist, an English lady, brings 

back no favourable report of the land of her 

two months’ sojourn. She is disappointed 
with the scenery, disappointed with the cli- 
mate, disappointed with the customs, the reli- 
gion, the people, and even the dark-eyed and 
mantilla-wearing women of Spain are spoken 
of with disappointment. Yet there are contra 
dictions in Soe statements ; for in one place, 
in describing a Protestant congregation on 
the French frontiers, she says, “all were ex- 
tremely attentive, forming a strong contrast 
in this respect to Roman Catholic congrega- 
tions, who are perpetually turning round 
staring.” At Saragossa the sight of the wor 
shippers was “extremely impressive ; so ab 
sorbed did they appear in prayer or contem- 
lation, that not one of them turned round to 

Pook at us,” whith, she adds, however, is very 

unusual in a Roman Catholic assembly. The 

state of religion occupied a considerable share 
of the traveller's observation and remark. 

At Valencia this scene is described :— 


‘“‘ We turned to leave the chapel, and found that 
O—— had departed. The man told us, that we 
should find the ‘ Sefior,’ looking at the ‘ santos 
reliquarios,’ where we were to join him, and he 
sent a woman to show us the way. 

“ This is the place where the veritable bones of 
various eminent saints are preserved. We went 
along a passage, and the woman opened a doot, 
and + was our amazement to find ourselves in 
a small apartment, with the floor completely covered 
with people on their knees. In the distant comer, 
I caught sight of O——, kneeling of course, and — 
next to him, a Spanish officer. About the centr 
of the crowd, was a priest, and the remainder was 
a mass of men and women. N—— and I wer 
obliged immediately to drop on one knee, as to 1e 
main standing was impossible. , 

‘* Along one end of this room, was an immense 
case, with a number of shelves, like a bookeas 
and the doors of it were set wide open. On these 
shelves were arranged vases of various shapes, 
rather glass receptacles, many of them in a py 
midical form, and a good deal of paper and w' 
about them, These enclose the relics; but as for 
what their contents are, not one of us could poe 
sibly see; they might be chips or rags, but we took 
it for granted they are bones, because we were 
80, o priests, in their white dresses, wet 
engaged in the exhibition; one of them read the 
name of the saint out of a thick manuscript book; 
and the other, at the same time, pointed withs 
long cane to the vase which contained some of 
bones. There was a bit of San Martin, and a gre# 
number of skulls, or parts of skulls, for ‘La 
(head) de San Lorenzo, or San Antonio, &c., &, 
was of frequent recurrence. Nearly the last that 
caught my ear, was some relic, an arm bone 
fingers, for the pyramid was not large, of Sani 
Anna, mother of the Virgin Mary! <A deep mur 
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mur, expressive of delight, and I suppose also of 
veneration, here sounded through the whole as- 
sembly. I acknowledge that when I heard this, 
and looked upon so many persons prostrating them- 
selves, body and mind, before such a collection of 
rubbish, I felt an almost irresistible inclination to 
laugh, and I had very great difficulty in restrain- 
ing myself. I should indeed, have much regretted 
being betrayed into any behaviour which might 
have been construed into an insult to the devotional 
feelings of those around me. For a moment, too, 
the thought glanced across me,—‘ What doest thow 
here?’ Still, I could not feel that we were doing 
wrong in thus bowing ourselves in the house of 
Rimmon, where we had gone, through mere curio- 
sity, to see, as we were informed, the bones of the 
saints, and where we had been shut in, and were 
of course obliged to kneel with the rest. The 
Spanish officer, a colonel in uniform, knelt with 
his hands clasped in an attitude of the deepest de- 
votion. Alas! devotion to a parcel of old bones 
which had doubtless belonged to more sinners than 
saints, and which had been grubbed up by the 
crafty priesthood to delude the multitude. As we 
left the room, the officer turned to O——, and said, 
‘To a Protestant, all this exhibition is nothing.’ 
O—— replied, ‘ We must make allowances for the 
feelings of others.” When I look back upon the 
scene, it now appears to me stripped completely 
of the ludicrous, and as a subject far more of 
melancholy than of mirth.” 


At Madrid the tourists took a stroll on the 
prado, and the following account is given of 
what they there saw :— 

‘* We were much struck by the very superior 
complexions of the women, to those we had seen 
elsewhere—owing no doubt to the keen invigorating 
air. Iam sorry to add, that every fourth person 
squinted: it became positively painful to meet 
them. No wonder Spanish eyes should be admired, 
where it is so rare a thing to see two together, and 
both looking the same way. A carriage stopped 

near to us in the alcala, and seeing a ve 
nicely dressed little girl get out, I turned to loo 
ather. She squinted most fearfully. I then looked 
at her brother who followed her, and he squinted 
exactly the same. 

‘The children strike us as greatly over-dressed. 
The little girls have the brightest of pink or of blue 
bonnets, with quantities of gay things upon their 
shoulders and dresses, that it is difficult to see 
exactly what it is all adapted for. They look 
dollish altogether, and as if the children were a 
sort of locomotive machine, to exhibit all these 
fine articles, instead of the latter being intended to 
adorn their pretty graceful figures. I do not know 
at what age they take the mantilla, and surround 
themselves in sombre colours. 

“T cannot consider the mantilla as generally 
calculated to become the countenance, and yet you 
constantly hear people say it is so ‘ very becoming.’ 
It lies so flat on the top of the head that it gives a 
compressed look, and then the dead black, even if 
it be lace, against black hair, black eyes, and 
usually a dull complexion, has such a want of con- 
trast, such a want of colour, and it gives so hard 
an expression to the face, that to my mind no head- 

can be more trying. I have no doubt that 
many of the sefioritas whom we meet and condemn, 
would look very pretty, if they had a bonnet with 
& wreath of flowers underneath, with pink roses to 
reflect a little on their colourless cheeks.” 

The fair writer may not literally have a 
squint, but she must have some ob pm of 
vision when she spent two months in a land 
of so much romance and beauty, seeing so 
little that was Beg or satisfactory. Even 
Granada and the Alhambra excite little enthu- 


siasm: and the reply of most readers to the 
question, ‘Will you go to Spain?’ would 
certainly be in the negative, if it depended 
aeny om the report and recommendation of 


, The tourist in Portugal diopiogs equal pre- 


judice against that country and its people. 





“T must confess,” he says, ‘that Ido not 
like the Portuguese, at least the lower orders. 
They are a familiar, inquisitive, uncivilized, 
idle, dirty, cheating, lymg set.” This out- 
burst follows an entry in the journal where 
“a lot of fellows of the commonest sort, some 
of them apparently servants of the Estalagem, 
stood and gazed upon us, and afterwards sat 
down at table, and talked to one another, 
sometimes in whispers. We could not help 
contrasting this with English customs.” Mr. 
Oldknow must have travelled little in Eng- 
land if he never found fellows of the com- 
monest sort apt todo even more than stare 
and whisper in the presence of their betters. 
Such faults must be set down to rough hu- 
manity in general, and not to any particular 
country. The constant comparison with Eng- 
land and its customs is foolish enough, but 
the following counterblast against tobacco 
shows the writer of it to be unfit for travel- 
ing in any part of the world, except in first- 
class railway carriages and steam-boat saloons, 
where ‘ no smoking is allowed :’— 

‘* At six the next morning, we rode down about 
half a league to the boat, which is towed down the 
canal by two equestrians to Villa Franca, where it 
meets a steamer, which goes down the Tagus to 
Lisbon. The passengers were of an ordinary sort, 
several of whom gave themselves up to smoking. 
One opened his portmanteau, and immersed himself 
in manuscripts: another appeared to be making 
calculations with pencil and paper: some sat with 
their hands before them and did nothing: and 
some chatted sociably with their neighbours. To 
me the smokers were the least agreeable, for of all 
things I nauseate tobacco, whether stuffed into a 
pipe, or formed into a cigar, or, I was going to say, 
pulverised into snuff; but this is by far, its most 
tolerable form. 

* Pernicious weed! whose scent the fair annoys, 

Unfriendly to society’s chief joys, : 

Thou art, indeed, the drug a pe nad wants, 

To poison vermin that infest his plants,” 
Southey says, ‘the Portuguese never smoke, but 
most of them take snuff.’ Things have altered 
since 1796, when he was here. I did not observe 
more snuff-taking among them than among other 
people, but there was no lack of smoking.” 


Mr. Oldknow tells us he met with “a griev- 
ous loss—his note-book having dropped out 
of his great-coat pocket.” The book con- 
tained “detailed accounts of churches and 
convents, and particular descriptions of scenes 
and places,” of which only a general notice is 
now given. We scarcely think the loss will 
be considered a very —— one so far as 
the reader is concerned. The worthy clergy- 
man closes his journal with the expression of 
fervent thankfulness at arriving safely at his 
home in Birmingham, after a sojourn in a 
land where he had endured continual annoy- 
ance and discomfort. A traveller of this 


| stamp is not likely to convey much entertain- 


ment or information to the readers of his 
narrative. The notices of the present condi- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs in Portugal are 
the most valuable portion of the work. One 
remark on this head we must not pass with- 
out censure. Mr. Oldknow ascribes the re- 
cent blight of the olives and vines to the con- 
fiscation of Church property by the Govern- 
ment, and the turning adrift of the monks 
and friars on the suppression of monasteries 
many yearsago. Such interpretations of pro- 
vidence are highly presumptuous, and pro- 
fessional feeling offers no excuse for the ex- 
pression of them. In — multitudes of 
able-bodied idlers, living before on the indus- 
try of the community, to betake themselves 
to honest labour or to active Christian duties, 





a great step was taken toward the ameliora- 
tion of the country. It was so in England, and 
we trust it may prove so in Portugal also. 








Pictures of Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, 
and Spain ; or, the Lands of the Saracen. 
By Bayard Taylor, Author of ‘ Life and 
eoagea 6 Egypt.’ Sampson Low, 
Son, and Co. 

THERE is not much in Mr. Bayard Taylor’s 

volume to distinguish it among the numerous 

books of Eastern travel. Most of the coun- 
tries visited by him are those through which 
lie the beaten routes of tourists, and have 
been described too often to leave room for 
novelty of information. English readers will, 
however, be pleased with the narrative of an 
intelligent and experienced American tra- 
veller ; and one portion of the journey, from 

Aleppo to Constantinople, through the heart 

of Asia Minor, is over ground not yet familiar 

to tourists. Sketches of life and scenery are 
what the author professes to give, eschewing 
scientific observation and antiquarian research. 

With what genial and glowing feeling our 

traveller wandered in the East, his valedic- 

tory reflections on turning westward show:— 

‘* Farewell to the gay gardens, the spicy bazaars, 
to the plash of fountains and the gleam of golden- 
tipped minarets! Farewell to the perfect morns, 
the balmy twilights, the still heat of the blue 
noons, the splendour of moon and stars! Farewell 
to the glare of the white crags, the tawny wastes 
of dead sand, the valleys of oleander, the hills of 
myrtle and spices! Farewell to the bath, agent 
of purity and peace, and parent of delicious dreams 

—to the shebook, whose fragrant fumes are breathed 

from the lips of patience and contentment—to the 

narghileh, crowned with that blessed plant which 
grows in the gardens of Shiraz, while a fountain 
more delightful than those of Samarcand bubbles 
in its crystal bosom! Farewell to the red cap and 
slippers, to the big turban, the flowing trowsers, 
and the gaudy shawl—to squatting on broad divans, 
to sipping black coffee in acorn cups, to grave 
faces and salaam aleikooms, and touching of the 
lips and forehead! Farewell to the evening meal 
in the tent door, to the couch on the friendly 
earth, to the yells of the muleteers, to the delibe- 
rate marches of the plodding horse, and the endless 
rocking of the dromedary that knoweth his master! 

Farewell, finally, to annoyance without anger, 

delay without vexation, indolence without ennui, 

endurance without fatigue, appetite without in- 
temperance, enjoyment without pall!” 


The general impression derived from the 
visit to Jerusalem was somewhat less favour- 
able than has been described by many pil- 

8:— 

‘‘ Jerusalem, internally, gives no impression but 
that of filth, ruin, poverty, and degradation. There 
are two or three streets in the western or higher 
portion of the city which are tolerably clean, but 
all the others, to the very gates of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, are channels of pestilence. The Jewish 
Quarter, which is the largest, so sickened and dis- 
gusted me, that I should rather go the whole round 
of the city walls than pass through it a second 
time. The bazaars are poor, compared with those 
of other Oriental cities of the same size, and the 
principal trade seems to be in rosaries, both Turkish 
and Christian, crosses, seals, amulets, and pieces 
of the Holy Sepulchre. The population, which 
may possibly reach 20,000, is apparently Jewish, 
for the most part ; at least, I have been principally 
struck with the Hebrew face, in my walks, The 
number of Jews has increased considerably within 
a few years, and there is also quite a number who, 
having been converted to Protestantism, were 
brought hither at the expense of English missionary 
societies for the purpose of forming a Protestant 
community. Two of the hotels are kept by famis 
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lies of this class. It isestimated that each member 
of the community has cost the Mission about 
£4,500: a sum which would have Christianized 
tenfold the number of English heathen. The Mis- 
sion, however, is kept up by its patrons, as a sort 
of religious luxury. The English have lately built 
a very handsome church within the walls, and the 
Rev. Dr. Gobat, well known by his missionary 
labours in Abyssinia, now has the title of Bishop 
of Jerusalem. A friend of his in Central Africa 
gave me a letter of introduction for him, and I am 
quite disappointed in finding him absent. Dr. Bar- 
clay, of Virginia, a most worthy man in every 
respect, is at the head of the American Mission 
here. There is, besides, what is called the ‘ Ame- 
rican Colony,’ at the village of Artos, near Beth- 
lehem : a little community of religious enthusiasts, 
whose experiments in cultivation have met with 
remarkable success, and are much spoken of at 
present. 

‘* Whatever good the various missions here may, 
in time, accomplish (at present, it does not amount 
to much), Jerusalem is the last place in the world 
where an intelligent heathen would be converted 
to Christianity. Were I cast here, ignorant of 
any religion, and were I to compare the lives and 
practices of the different sects as the means of mak- 
ing my choice—in short, to judge of each faith by the 
conduct of its professors—I should at once turn 
Mussulman. When you consider that in the Holy 
Sepulchre there are nineteen chapels, each belong- 
ing to a different sect, calling itself Christian, and 
that a Turkish police is always stationed there to 
prevent the bloody quarrels which often ensue 
between them, you may judge how those who call 
themselves followers of the Prince of Peace practise 
the pure faith he sought to establish. Between 
the Greek and Latin churches, especially, there is 
a deadly feud, and their contentions are a scandal, 
not only to the few Christians here, but to the 
Moslems themselves. I believe there is a sort of 
truce at present, owing to the settlement of some 
of the disputes—as, for instance, the restoration 
of the silver star, which the Greeks stole from the 
shrine of the Nativity, at Bethlehem. The Latins, 
however, not long since demolished, vi e¢ armis, a 
chapel which the Greeks commenced building on 
Mount Zion. But if the employment of material 
weapons has been abandoned for the time, there is 
none the less a war of words and of sounds still 
going on. Go into the Holy Sepulchre, when 
mass is being celebrated, and you can scarcely 
endure the din. No sooner does the Greek choir 
begin its shrill chant, than the Latins fly to the 
assault. They have an organ, and terribly does 
that organ strain its bellows and labour its pipes 
to drown the rival singing. You think the Latins 
will carry the day, when suddenly the cymbals of 
the Abyssinians strike in with harsh brazen clang, 
and, for the moment, triumph. Then there are 
Copts, and Maronites, and Armenians, and I know 
not how many other sects, who must have their 
share; and the service that should be a many- 
toned harmony, pervaded by one grand spirit of 
devotion, becomes a discordant orgie, befitting the 
rites of Belial.” 


In Sicily Mr. Taylor was fortunate enough 
to be present at the Feast of St. Agatha, 
which is said to be celebrated only once in a 
century ; and he witnessed the beginning of 
the last great eruption of Etna, of which he 
gives a striking description :— 


**The sound was the most awful that ever met 
myears. It was a hard, painful moan, now and 
then fluttering like a suppressed sob, and had, at 
the same time, an expression of threatening and of 
agony. It did not come from Etna alone. It 
had no fixed location; it pervaded all space. It 
was in the air, in the depths of the sea, in the 
earth under my feet—everywhere, in fact ; and as 
it continued to increase in violence, I experienced 
a sensation of positive pain. The ninahe looked 
anxious and alarmed, although they said it was a 

thing for all Sicily; that last year they had 

m in constant fear from earthquakes, and that 


an eruption invariably left the island quiet for 
several years. -It is true that, during the past 
year, parts of Sicily and Calabria have been visited 
with severe shocks, occasioning much damage to 
property. A merchant of this city informed me 
yesterday that his whole family had slept for two 
months in the vaults of his warehouse, fearing 
that their residence might be shaken down in the 
night. 

‘* As we rode along from Aci Reale to Taormina, 
all the rattling of the diligence over the rough road 
could not drown the awful noise. There was a 
strong smell of sulphur in the air, and the thick 
pants of smoke from the lower crater continued to 
increase in strength. The sun was fierce and hot, 
and the edges of the sulphureous clouds shone with 
a dazzling whiteness. A mounted soldier overtook 
us, and rode beside the diligence, talking with the 
postilion. He had been up to the mountain, and 
was taking his report to the governor of the dis- 
trict. The heat of the day and the continued 
tremor of the air lulled me into a sort of doze, 
when I was suddenly aroused by a cry from the 
soldier and the stoppirg of the diligence. At the 
same time, there was a terrific peal of sound, fol- 
lowed by a jar which must have shaken the whole 
island. We looked up to Etna, which was fortu- 
nately in full view before us. An immense mass 
of snow-white smoke had burst up from the crater 
and was rising perpendicularly into the air, its 
rounded volumes rapidly whirling one over the 
other, yet urged with such impetus that they only 
rolled outwards after they had ascended to an im- 
mense height. It might have been one minute or 
five—for I was so entranced by this wonderful 
spectacle that I lost the sense of time—but it 
seemed instantaneous (so rapid and violent were 
the effects of the explosion), when there stood in 
the air, based on the summit of the mountain, a 
mass of smoke four or five miles high, and shaped 
precisely like the Italian pine tree. * ig 

‘*This outburst seemed to have relieved the 
mountain, for the tremors were now less violent, 
though the terrible noise still droned in the air, 
and earth, and sea. And now, from the base of 
the tree, three white streams slowly crept into as 
many separate chasms, against the walls of which 
played the flickering glow of the burning lava. 
The column of smoke and flame was still hurled 
upwards, and the tree, after standing about ten 
minutes—a new and awful revelation of the active 
forces of Nature—gradually rose and spread, lost 
its form, and, slowly moved-by a light wind 
(the first that disturbed the dead calm of the day), 
bent over to the eastward. We resumed our 
course. The vast belt of smoke at last arched 
over the strait, here about twenty miles wide, and 
sank towards the distant Calabrian shore. As we 
drove under it, for some miles of our way, the sun 
was totally obscured, and the sky presented the 
singular spectacle of two hemispheres of clear blue, 
with a broad belt of darkness drawn between them. 
There was a hot, sulphureous vapour in the air, and 
showers of white ashes fell from time to time. We 
were distant about twelve miles, in a straight line, 
from the crater; but the air was so clear, even 
under the shadow of the smoke, that I could dis- 
tinctly trace the downward movement of the rivers 
of lava. “ 

‘‘This was the eruption, at last, to which all 
the phenomena of the morning had been only pre- 
paratory. For the first time in ten years the depths 
of Etna had been stirred, and I thanked God for 
my detention at Malta, and the singular hazard of 
travel which had brought me here, to his very 
base, to witness a scene, the impression of which I 
shall never lose, to my dying day.” 


The "agp volume forms the second por- 
tion of a series of travels by Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, of which the first contained the nar- 
rative of a journey to Central Africa. A 
third and concluding volume is to give an 
account of subsequent adventures in India, 
China, the Loo-Choo Islands, and Japan. 











NOTICES. 


On the Conduct of the War in the East. A ddreayd 
to the Government of H.M. the Emperor Nap. 
leon III. By a General Officer. Jeffs. 

Tuts translation ofa pamphlet published in Belgium 

on the history of the Crimean Expedition, hy 

received an amounteof attention from the daily 
political journals of which it is quite unworthy; 
and the intimation on the title page that it is att. 
buted to the pen of Prince Napoleon is a mere catch. 
penny. The narrative is untruthful in its details 
throughout, and its sentiments are too abs 

traitorous and seditious to merit anything but 
summary condemnation. ‘The Expedition to the 

Crimea,” says the writer, ‘is a madness; it must 

be given up. The continuance of this state of 

things will loosen the cordiality of the Alliance, 
and end by dissolving it; they will destroy each 
other.” But a little farther on the writer affirms 

that the Emperor Napoleon “has but to make a 

sign, to express a wish. England, inwardly 

worked upon by a youthful power, new and ine 
sistible, will follow him to the end of the world.” 


Assault of Sebastopol. Two Topographical and 
Panoramic Sketches. By Captain M. A. Bid- 
dulph, R.A. Chapman and Hall. 

CapTaIN BIDDULPH is engaged in the engineer set- 

vice in the trenches, and in the intervals of his 

duty he has found leisure to take these sketches, 
as well as other graphic delineations of the events 
of the siege, which have been elsewhere published, 

Of the arrangements for the assault of the town, 

as they stood at the time of the drawings being 


sentation. A few explanatory notes accompany 
the sketches as sent home, and additional remarks, 
with topographical descriptions, have been supplied 
from sources on which dependence can be placed. 
Tn intelligently following the history of the siege 
operations, and as prefatory to the expected account 
of the assault, Captain Biddulph’s plans and te 
marks may be studied with advantage. For pro 
fessional men their importance is obvious, and in 
this respect they contrast favourably with the 
majority of the views from the seat of the war, 
which are chiefly meant to catch the eye of the 
general public. Of the difficulties and perils under 
which the advanced works are carried on, some of 
the extracts from Captain Biddulph’s journal give 
a lively idea: —‘‘Nov. 22. In the trenches all day. 
Made a perilous visit to the advanced lodgment, 
to report what cover was there. From hence one 
sees quite into Sebastopol; butitisa dangerousspot, 
being quite enfiladed by the Redan, and the bat 
teries in the rear of it. At present there is no 
cover for the approach; and daylight coming, I 
had to make a bolt to the rear amidst rathera 
shower of balls. Nov. 24. At 5 P.M. started for the 
trenches, Chapman wishing me to extend second 


dividing us from the Redan and Gordon’s batteries 
Found Lieut. Martin, R.E., in second parallel 
It was then nearly dark. We went on together. 
Passed through the approaches now complete to 
the first line of pits, and then walked up to the 
forward line on the crest of the hill, now occupied 
by our rifles, and where the cover was very bad. 
There was still some rather sharpish firing going 
on, and we bobbed our heads once or twice to 

flash. We were just deciding that as the spot 
where we were was rocky, it must be made up with 
sandbags filled from below, when a minié ball 
passed through my plaid, making four holes in the 
folds, and through my pocket, a cigar-case, and 
pair of gloves; and then, alas! struck Martin, who 
was just behind me. I encouraged him, and laid 
him on my breast, while we sent for a stretcher 
and men. I found that though he was hit in the 
stomach the ball had not passed in, but had gone 
sideways into the hip. I feared for him, but com 
forted him, and sent him up, and went on with my 
work.” Lieut. Martin, it seems, has recove 

from his wound. Captain Biddulph adds, “I 
crept last night, in the dark, one hundred yards 
beyond the forward trench, and ascertained the 





nature of the ground. I could sce right down te 


made, there is here a faithful and authentic repre 


parallel to the right, till it approaches the ravine 
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t my feet.” The two sketches now pub- 
ann the right and the left English at- 
tacks, the several parallels, batteries, and works 
being clearly marked. To the professional value of 
the work a good testimony is given in its having 
been published with the sanction of the members 
of the Royal Artillery Institution at W oolwich, 
to which effect a note is prefixed by the Secretary, 
Lieut.-Col. F. Eardley Wilmot, R.A. 

istory of the British Marine Testaceous Mol- 
Na ee William Clark. Van Voorst. — 
Tu1s work has little claim to philosophic merit, 
but it contains a valuable mass of observations on 
the anatomy, physiology, and habits of the mol- 
lusca, collected during the space of forty years on 
the shores of Exmouth, Devon. The chief portion 
of the matter has appeared from time to time in 
the ‘Annals and Magazine of Natural History.’ 
Mr. Clark has been most assiduous in his dissec- 
tions and examinations of the animals of our marine 
molluscan fauna, but he is not happy in his gene- 
ralizations on their characters and affinities. Some 
of his conclusions in reference to classification are 
rather crotchetty. Scallops and oysters are classed 
as the lowest forms of bivalves, whilst the razor 
shells and borers are ranked as the most highly 
developed, under an impression that they have a 
direct relationship with the dentalium, or lowest 
form-of gasteropod. Many other such anomalous 
arrangements occur, and the genera altogether 
seem very far from being placed “on the sound 
basis of natural position.” The author, however, 
admits that it is hopeless to attempt ‘a rigid, 
natural, processional, and sequential progression.” 
‘‘Mathematical nature,’’ he continues, “is not an 
attribute of this sphere; the votaries of that con- 
dition must seek for it 

Extra flammantia menia mundi.” 

As a further example of the oddity of Mr. Clark’s 
mode of reasoning, we may quote his excuse for 
not accompanying his dissections with any illus- 
trative figures. ‘I almost think, though fancy 
may be equally expansive in both cases, that if one 
has any general knowledge of the subject, a parti- 
cular description of any of the variously formed 
objects of nature would ensure as good a distinc- 
tive resemblance as if drawn pictorially from life ; 
the only exception is the human race, in which 
nature having arrived at the extreme limits of 
animal composition, illustrated by there being the 
same numbers and quality of external organs in 
every tribe, the chef @auvre of her works may, 
perhaps, be better expressed by portrait than by 
description ; but all the other objects of animated 
nature, even in the same division, differ so exceed- 
ingly from each other, for example, in the present 
case, the mollusca, that descriptive notes may 
possibly be preferable to artistical representation.” 
This we take to be a very ambiguous sort of logic ; 
and much of Mr, Clark’s philosophy is, we fear, of 
the same kind. t 


A Guide to the Mythology, History, and Literature 
of Ancient Greece. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Jarrold and Sons. 

Tae author of many useful ‘Guides’ to knowledge 
m various branches, has in this volume furnished a 
compact and comprehensive summary of the leading 
facts of Grecian mythology, history, and literature. 
For school use it is well adapted, while those whose 
classical education has been neglected, or who have 
tetained few’ recollections of their school acquire- 
ments, will here find all the stock anecdotes, facts, 
and illustrations taken from the history and litera- 
ture of ancient Greece, in a form pleasant for read- 
ing and convenient for reference. 


Photographic Pleasures popularly Portrayed with 
Pen and Pencil. By Cuthbert Bede, B.A. 


In photography and its popular pursuits the author 
of ‘ Verdant Green’ tae found : fertile theme for 

peculiar strain of humour. It is a most élever 
and amusing jew d’ esprit, both literary and picto- 
Tal, Extracts from such a work are out of the 
question, where there is an unremitting flow of fun 
and fancy. Underlying the smart nonsense which 
amuses, there is a substratum of sound sense and 





useful information ; and the book contains an intel- 
ligible history, as well as a laughable caricature, of 
photographic art. The illustrations are undescrib- 
able, but their cleverness and humour will be appre- 
ciated by all who are acquainted with photographic 
phrases and operations. 








SUMMARY. 


Two parts have been issued of a work, to be com- 
pleted in seven parts, A Supplement to the Impe- 
rial Dictionary, English, Technological, and Scien- 
tific, containing an Extensive Collection of Words, 
Terms, and Phrases in the various Departments of 
Literature, Science, and Art; together with nume- 
rous Obsolete, Obsolescent, and Scottish Words, 
found in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and Scott, 
not included in previous English Dictionaries. 
By John Ogilvie, LL.D. (Blackie and Son.) The 
selection of terms is somewhat arbitrary, but the 
matter is valuable, and forms a miscellany of 
useful and curious information in all departments 
of knowledge. The Imperial Dictionary, with its 
Supplement, ought to be found in every library of 
books of reference. The work is profusely illus- 
trated with wood engravings. 

A little work on The Principles of Colouring in 
Painting, by Charles Martel (Mason and Newton), 
explains the principles of harmony, with directions 
for their application to the art of painting. It 
is a clearly written and practical treatise on 
colours. 

In a little volume, Soldiers and Sailors in Peace 
or in War, by Herbert Byng, late of the 7th Royal 
Fusiliers (Chapman and Hall), recollections and 
sketches of the military and naval services are 
pleasingly put together, and an earnest and just 
appeal is made to the nation for the orphans and 
widows of ofticers being remembered in the appro- 
priation of the patriotic fund. In aid of this fund 
the book is published, and it deserves notice for 
the good feeling displayed by the gallant writer in 
behalf of his former brothers in arms. 

An elementary Latin manual, The First-form 
Latin Grammar, on Analytical Principles, by Ed- 
ward Baines, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge (Hope and Co.), is 
arranged on the plan of uniting with the accidence 
an elementary knowledge of Syntax, by means of 
progressive reading lessons, the strvcture and 
words of which are systematically analyzed. The 
book may be usefully employed wherever teachers 
are at liberty to depart from the ordinary routine 
of conventional tuition in the classics. It will save 
some needless labour, undergone during the usual 
processes of learning rules by rote, which are rarely 
remembered after the pressure of scholastic disci- 
pline is removed. 

An Introductory Lecture delivered at Queen’s 
College, by Adolphus Bernays, Ph.D. (John W. 
Parker and Son), discusses various important 
points connected with modern female education. 
An Introductory Discourse on the Objects and Ad- 
vantages of Educational Lectures, delivered at the 
London Institution, by Alfred Smee, Esq., F.R.S. 
(Skipper and East), points out the advantages of 
this mode of communicating popular information. 

_A little work, entitled Abraham and his Children, 
by Emily Gosse (Nisbet and Co.), illustrates 
parental duties by scriptural examples. It is a 
very pleasing volume, which parents will find of 
true value in directing and guiding them in the 
management and education of the young, with 
useful hints also on their own personal and relative 
duties. 

Subscribers to the Perry Testimonial will find, 
in A Review of the Evidence before the Second Court 
Martial at Windsor (Bosworth) by a Civilian, a 
statement and examination of facts not very favour- 
able to the character of that officer, who gained so 
much popular sympathy for a season. 

In the Family Economist (Groombridge and 
Sons), one of the most useful of the monthly perio- 
dicals, many practical receipts and suggestions on 
matters of household economy are contained. Part 
of each number is specially prepared for the infor- 
mation and entertainment of youthful readers. 





The Government Regulations for the Examination 
of Candidates for Appointments in the East India 
Company's Civil Service are published in the form 
of a pamphlet (Stanford), the reports of the Com- 
missioners and of the Medical Examiner being 
subjoined. 

Instructions in Book-keeping for Friendly Socie- 
ties, prepared under the direction of the Official 
Registrar, (printed by Eyre and Spottiswoode, for 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office), will be consulted 
by all who have the direction of these useful 
institutions. Also by the Registrar, Mr. Tidd 
Pratt, are prepared Suggestions for the Establishment 
of Friendly Societies, with tables of contributions 
for payments in sickness, &c., and for the purchase 
of government annuities. 

Somewhat late in the day for attracting public 
interest, appear Remarks on Mr. Croker’s Review 
of the Memoir of Thomas Moore in the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
by Nemesis (Orrand Co.) The writer, who seems 
from his vehemence to be a countryman of Moore, 
displays too much of the ‘petulance’ and ‘ resent- 
ment’ of which he complains in the reviewer. 

In O’ Byrne's Naval Annual for 1855 (Piper, 
Stephenson, and Spencer), the most recent and 
authentic information is given as to all matters 
connected with the naval service, with record of 
events of the past year, naval parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, and other miscellaneous papers relating 
to the British navy. 

In the Traveller’s Library, Nos. 76 and 77 
(Longman and Co.), are reprinted, from the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ with additions, two papers, De Foe, 
and Churchill, by John Forster, Esq., author of 
‘The Life of Goldsmith.’ 

A Treatise on Trigonometry, by George Biddall 
Airy, F.R.S., Astronomer Royal, originally written 
for the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, is published 
in a separate volume, revised by Professor Black- 
burn, of Glasgow University (Griffin and Co.) It 
forms one of the series of valuable mathematical 
treatises belonging to the cabinet edition of the 
Encyclopzedia Metropolitana. Professor Blackburn 
has added questions, and made other improvements 
by which the work is better adapted for a class book 
or for private study. 

A useful littlemanual, The Young Ladies’ French 
Instructor, by Mdlle. Tiesset (Whittaker and Co)., 
is intended to assist in imparting facility of conver- 
sation and elegance of epistolary style to young 
pupils. The special instruction of this manual is 
not found in ordinary class books, and the pupil 
will here acquire considerable knowledge of the 
French language of good society, and of daily life. 

In the cheap edition of the Select Works of Dr. 
Chalmers, edited by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna 
(Constable and Co.), a volume of sermons con- 
tains the astronomical discourses, the commercial 
discourses, and sermons on public occasions. One 
other volume will contain all the remaining sermons 
of Dr. Chalmers left for publication. 

In the Useful Library (Routledge and Co.), 
Landmarks of the History of England, by the Rev. 
James White, originally delivered in the form of 
lectures to a Mechanics’ Institute, and forming a 
useful manual for those who have little leisure for 
larger and deeper histories. It is written with 
more liveliness than is usually found in brief sum- 
maries, and contains all the leading facts which 
every one ought to know regarding the history of 
Tighe. 

In the Run and Read Library (Clarke and 
Beeton), is reprinted Mrs. J. W. Webb’s Julamerk, 
a tale of the Nestorians, and Zenon, the Roman 
Martyr, by the author of ‘Margaret Catchpole,’ the 
Rev. Richard Cobbold, M.A. 

In the Select Library of Fiction (Chapman and 
Hall), The Whiteboy, a Story of Ireland in 1822, 
by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Ackworth’s Vocabulary, 18mo, cloth, new edition, 1s. 6d, 


Archer’s Register of Victoria, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Balfour’s (Prof.) Manual of Botany, new ed., p. 8vo, 10s, 6di 
roadhurst’s Navy, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Clark’s-(W.) Marine Testaceous Mollusca, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Crimea e) Its Towns, &c., 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Exile, by Philip Phosphorus, crown 8v0, cloth, 68, 
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Fowler’s () History of the War, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 

Frabel’s (F.) Educational] Mission, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

Giles’s my ey edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Gowie’s (Rev. H.) Hulsean Lectures, 1854, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Hopkins’s Exercises in Orthography, 18mo, clpth, 1s, 6d. 
Kinghorn’s (J.) Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

Latham’s Handbook of the English Language, 2nded.,7s. 6d. 
Laurie’s Tables of Simple Interest, 20th ed., 8vo, el., £1 1s. 
Lee’s (Holme) Thorney Hall, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Lindsay’s (W.) Christian Law of Marriage, 12mo, cloth. 
Loudon’s (Mrs,) My Own Garden, square, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Lumley’s (G.) Poor Law Election Manual, 2nd ed., 12mo, 5s. 
Lund’s Geometry and Mensuration, 12mo, boards, 3s, 6d, 
Meredith’s fF? ‘oems, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 

Montagu’s (J.) Biographical Memoirs, 8vo, cloth, 15s, 
Morris’s Nests and E of British Birds, 2 vols., £1 1s. 
Neale’s (J. M.) Lent ings, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Our World; or, the Democrat’s Rule, 2 vols., post 8vo, 16s. 
Philipsohn’s Development of Religious Ideas, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
Pictorial Bible, improved edition, Vol. 1, impl. 8vo, cl., 12s, 
Richards’s (Rev. G.) The Champion, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Romance ofthe Bush, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. . 
Rook’s Profit and Discount Tables, new edition, bds., 3s. 6d. 
Rowbotham’s Derivative Spelling, new edit., 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
Rowe on Nervous Diseases, 12mo, sd., 14th edition, 2s. 6d. 
Royle’s (Dr. ri Fibrous Plants of India, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Smith’s (W. T;) Pathology, &c., of Leucorrhea, 8vo, cl., 7s. 
Taylder’s (W. C.) Mormon’s Own Book, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Taylor’s (Rev.J.) True Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 12s. 6d. 
Thomson’s (H.B.) Military Forces, &., 8vo, cloth, 15s, 
Traveller’s Library, part 78; Arago’s Autobiography, sd., 1s. 
Vicar of Wakefield, square, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. mor, £1 1s, 
Wathen’s (G. H.) Golden Colony, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Webster’s Dictionary, 4to, cloth, new edition, £1 11s. 6d. 
_——————,, V0, cloth, new edition, 7s, 6d. 





DISCOVERY OF A MEROVINGIAN CEMETERY. 


WE have been favoured by the Abbé Cochet with 
an interesting account of the discovery, by M. 
Lenormant, of a Merovingian Cemetery at the chapel 
of St. Eloy, Department de I’Eure, communicated 
by the discoverer to the ‘Moniteur’ in the following 
words :—‘‘It occasions an interesting emotion, to 
which no one is insensible, to assist at the dis- 
covery of antiquities in a spot hallowed by great 
souvenirs ; but it is perhaps still more attractive 
to collect the débris of the past, when some un- 
expected circumstance happens to call attention to 
forgotten sites, the importance of which nothing 
till then had occurred to suggest. It is this which 
has lately befallen me, and under circumstances 
really extraordinary. Ihave passed nineteen years 
with the most complete indifference to a spot where 
an unexpected bit of luck has in a few days mul- 
tiplied the most curious revelations, 

Some few words of introduction will suffice be- 
fore coming to our discovery. A peasant, while 
digging the foundations of a cottage, came on the 
remains of a building of which no one had sus- 
pected the existence. The rustic architect, who 
merely saw a quarry in these stones, tore them up, 
and put them in a pile together as materials for 
his future building. Such was the state in which 
we found the heap, and when my son came with 
the announcement that he had made out the re- 
mains of a Roman monument, I could not at first 
believe him. 

The discovery made rapid progress, but without 
further detail, I shall simply say that in a narrow 
space, and almost always level with the surface, 
we found the head and other fragments of an an- 
cient statue, the débris of the monumental pillar 
on which the statue had stood, and stones covered 
with inscriptions of a Christian baptistery, built 
with the ruins of the Roman monument which it 
had replaced. In an adjoining cemetery were 
numerous inscriptions, almost all traced on bordered 
tiles. For the most part these were very simple; 
some, however, were very developed, and several 
even in verse not devoid of elegance. The inscrip- 
tions, or fragments of them, amount to seventy in 
number, and we have not nearly exhausted the 
ground which has yielded such wealth. 

A Roman noble named Serquinius, who appeared 
to have settled in this valley, had erected a monu- 
mental pillar, of which we found the fragments at 
about the distance of two kilometres from the 
centre of his villa, at the foot of the hill, on the 
brink of a beautiful spring. A detached tablet on 
the pillar bears an inscription, which has come to 
us almost entire, to the effect that Serquinius, in 
virtue of a vow, had erected the monument to 
Hercules Mercury, Herculi Mercurio. 

It is certain that this Hercules Mercurius, dedi- 


cated by Serquinius, had not the attributes of the 


son of Alemena. He had half-boots on his feet, 
and a light drapery covered his left shoulder. As 
to the head of this statue, the only perfect part, it 
decidedly presents the ideal features of Caracalla, 
whom a servile flattery, which numerous monu- 
ments attest, was perpetually assimilating with 
Hercules. It is then beyond doubt that Serquinius 
raised his monument to Hercules Mercury, when 
the young emperor had attained the age of puberty, 
which places the presumed epoch of this dedication 
at about the year 210 of our era. Thus we have a 
certain starting point. We are led to think, by 
irresistible induction, that the preaching of Chris- 
tianity, which caused the destruction of the monu- 
ment of Serquinius, took place not much more 
than thirty years after its consecration. Setting 
out then from this preaching, the work of Taurinus, 
first Bishop of Evreux, for so many centuries in- 
voked, under the name of St. Taurinus, it is that 
the results of our investigations increase. 

In St. Taurinus himself, I recognise the author 
of the destruction of the monument raised to Her- 
cules Mercury, and the substitution for this monu- 
ment of the baptistery, whose ruins we have found 
out and studied. In this matter we may rely on 
the historian of the Apostle of the Lburoviques, 
when he represents his hero ‘‘destroying every- 
where idols and consecrating churches to Jesus 
Christ.” 

Now that we know the origin of the religion 
attached to the places we have explored, the aston- 
ishment that we at first experience on beholding 
the marks of the veneration of Christians lavished 
on a monument fallen afterwards into oblivion, 
ceases before a precise and natural explanation. 
On entering the baptistery of St. Taurinus, and in 
imagination reconstructing it, we find ourselves 
encircled by the most ancient and most venerable 
souvenirs of Christianity. Our attention is first 
attracted by the monumental inscriptions, with 
which— at a time doubtless posterior to the erection 
of the edifice—they had decorated the screen of the 
enceinte on both sides. On the external face was 
the inscription, oft repeated at this period—‘‘ Fiat 
pax [intrantibus}.” At the bottom of the baptis- 
tery one reads— “‘ Christe Spi[ritus] sus[ cipe] or[ ati]- 
one [in nostram].” And above were figured the 
emblems of the first centuries—as the dove, the 
eucharistic vessel, and the chrism, forming a cross, 
on the arms of which were suspended the Alpha 
and Omega—an arrangement adopted as a protest 
against the Arians after the Council of Nice. 

The impression caused by these objects, which 
carry us back to the fourth century, further in- 
creases on the examination of the fragments of the 
vessels they collect in the midst of the ruins, In 
fact we find there almost all the symbolism of the 
catacombs—the Greek cross, the different forms of 
the monogram of Jesus Christ, the mysterious fish, 
the palm-branch, with the exclamations noted by 
the explorers of subterranean Rome—‘‘[ pie}es{es] 
Bois, et tu vivras.” A Greek formula, written in 
Latin characters, and which alludes to the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist—‘“ Vivas in Deo,” ‘‘ Vis in 
Deo” —traced with so much elegance upon a red 
vessel of so pure a material, that, with the aid of 
this indication, one would hesitate to attribute it 
to any other period than that of St. Taurinus him- 
self, 


Then commences the series of names of those 
who have left this trace of their visit, or souvenir 
of their veneration, on the font of the baptistery, 
or on the wall which encircles it. This series is 
completed by that of the epitaphs of the cemetery, 
almost always accompanied by the primitive for- 
mula in pace ; a double chain which seems to com- 
mence with the very religion of the spot, and is 
broken off, as demonstrated by the paleographical 
characters of the inscriptions, at the end of the 
sixth, or early in the seventh century. 

The study of the proper names we have collected 
furnishes interesting inductions. Forms purely 
Latin.are especially to be remarked; some of a 
Greek origin; and only one, go of a Gaulish 
appearance; so strongly was man stamp set 
on the population of our districts. 








The inscriptions of the period prior to the estg- 
blishment of the German conquerors in Gaul has 
hitherto offered us no chronological indication; 
but, starting from the-sixth century, the dates of 
the reign of the Merovingian monarchs appear, and 
begin to increase. But what must justly excite 
our attention, is the trace of persons who belong 
to history. Under this head, I scarcely think any 
sanctuary has hitherto furnished anything as worthy 
of interest as ours, since we read on the stones of 
the baptistery the name, and, in a manner, the 
signature of the son and successor of Clovis, Chil- 
debert I., and of St. Germain d’Autun, bishop of 
Paris, the contemporary, counsellor, and friend of 
this last prince. One reads, ‘‘Germanus.... 
fui anno §,M., regnante Childeberto.” The date is 
in Greek. The year 46 of Childebert, 557 of our 
era, answers to the period when St. Germain was 
raised to the episcopal throne of Paris. If, as 
seems certain, we have before us an authentic spe- 
cimen of the writing of St. Germain, he doubtless 
also engraved the name of the prince whom he 
accompanied. This name is grouped in a mono- 
gram, according to the official custom of the period, 

By the side of the monogram of Childebert I,, 
and the inscription of St. Germain de Paris, one 
reads a third name, which it is difficult to separate 
from the two preceding—that of Clodoald. This 
name presents an unexpected peculiarity ; it is in 
a character neither Latin nor Greek-.; it is written 
in Runic characters, and is not the sole example we 
have found of the use of this writing. Another 
Frank, named Herman, had written his name in 
runes on the vessel in which he had doubtless re 
ceived baptism. Nine epitaphs on bordered tiles 
present such names of persons of both sexes as we 
most frequently meet with among the Salic Franks, 
and two of these inscriptions bear their dates. 
Here then are indubitable examples of the em- 
ployment of Germanic runes as far back as the 
first half of the sixth century; and of all the results 
we have yet met with, this presents the most strik- 
ing proof of novelty. = : 

Of all the writers of the Merovingian period, 
Fortunatus alone has spoken of runes :— 

e a fraxineis pingatur runa tabellis, 
“Sloss ory virgula plana valet,” 


Among the Runic inscriptions is a fragment which 
gives a date of the reign of Childebert I. This 
prince, who died in the middle of the sixth century, 
had then witnessed his subjects’ use of characters 
brought from the extremity of Germany ; and, if 
the name of Clodoald is that of his nephew, in- 
struction in the national writing must have formed 
part of the education of the descendants of Clovis 
in the second generation. : 
Dr. J. Grimm, whom I have consulted on this 
point, attaches, as I had already done, a serious 
importance to the result of my discovery. He 
remarks that the character of these inscriptions 
varies both from the Anglo-Saxon runes, and 
those attributed by Hrabanus Maurus to the Mar 
comanni, and approaches the Scandinavian, with- 
out, however, becoming identical with these. The 
0 is common to the Anglo-Saxons ; the F is only 
found in letters evidently of German origin, 
means of which Ulphilas, in the fourth century, 
completed the alphabet of the Goths converted to 
Christianity. Certain forms of dialect, certain use 
of letters surprise the venerable patriarch of Ger 
man philology. In fact, this unlooked-for revel 
tion of the language and the writing peculiar to 
the Salic Franks tends tg Mit to distin 
ish this le from the other German groups, 
and carry ft ancgntirn remarkably to the Scandint 
vian side, This besides agrees with the poetic tradt 
tions common to the people of the extreme n 
and the nation which Funded our first dynasty. 
The names traced on the Runic epitaphs, Sige 
fried, Hagen, Sigebert, Ingomer, Clothilde, Nant 
childe, Cremhilde, are those one meets with in 
ancient Germanic epic, or in the family of th 
Merovingians. As to the date to be attribu 
to these monuments, we possess positive 
tions independently of the manner with which 
square with this rich collection. I have already 
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cited the fragment which formed part of an epi- 
taph dated in the reign of Childebert. Another 
inscription which has happily come to us entire, 
runs thus :—‘‘ Jngomer, son of Hagen, im peace, 
in the reign of Clovis, Consul.” The formula “‘in 
pace” is translated by ia Friede. The title of 
Consul is transcribed without alteration, in Runic 
letters, Konsow. Ingomer, then, whose epitaph 
we have, was no longer living at the epoch when 
Clovis received from the Emperor Anastasius the 
insignia of Consulship, and celebrated the event 
with triumphal pomp, as described by the father 
of our history. This took place in 510, and Clovis 
died the year after. This fixed point allows us, in 
accordance with the opinion of the most competent 
judges, to rank our Runic writings among the 
most ancient monuments, that are in any one’s 
possession, of the language and writing of the 
Germans. 

The use of runes was not recent when the sol- 
diers of Clovis, established in our province, left 
traces of them at the base of the monument erected 
by St. Taurinus. Several savants have already re- 
cognised the Oriental origin of this writing, and 
one is authorized in believing the German and 
Scandinavian tribes, after borrowing it from one 
of the most ancient civilizations of Asia, had pre- 
served it since the time when they still wandered 
on the shores of the Euxine. Thus still more light 
is thrown on the great march of nations from the 
south-east to the north-west of the old world, and 
our discovery will henceforth take an honourable 
place among those facts that have taught Europe 
the origin of its inhabitants. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

Ovr natural history readers will learn with regret 
that intelligence has been received this week 
from Australia by Mr. Gould, the ornithologist, of 
the murder at Percy Island of his collector, Mr. 
Strange, making the third party employed by that 
gentleman in pursuit of birds, &c., who has been 
speared by the natives. Poor Mr. Strange, who 
was most zealous in his profession of collector, and 
visited England about two or three years since, 
with an extremely valuable assortment of birds and 
shells, has now followed the fate of his predecessors, 
Mr. Johnson Drummond and Mr. John Gilbert. 
The following narrative of the catastrophe is from 
the ‘Sydney Empire’ of the 21st November :— 
“ By the arrival of the Raven, last night, we learn 
the particulars of a most foul murder committed 
by the natives of Percy Island. It appears the 
ketch Vision, George Maitland, master, left More- 
ton Bay, September 29, on a voyage of discovery 
to the northward, and arrived at Percy Island, Oc- 
tober 15. Mr. F. Strange, the owner of the ketch 
(well known as a naturalist), and some others, went 
ashore that same evening, but returned in a short 
time, as it was then late. Mr. Strange told the 
master that evening, he should go ashore the fol- 
lowing morning early, and try and have some 
intercourse with the natives. The boat accord- 
ingly was pulled ashore in the morning, in which 
were the owner, Henry Spinks, his attendant, Mr. 
Hill, passenger, Mr. William Spurling, mate, H. 
Gillings, cook, and a black fellow named Pieno. 
The party had not returned at sunset, and the 
master was getting uneasy and anxious, when, at 
ten o'clock, the boat came alongside with only Mr. 
Hill and the black in it. They reported they had 
been secreted since eleven o'clock that day in the 
crevices of the rocks, and had stolen the boat from 
the natives when it was dark. When they all 
landed in the morning they met the natives, who 
appeared to be very friendly ; the party separated, 
Mr. Hill going up the mountains, and Mr. Strange, 
with Spinks, going to the beach in the opposite 
bay, and they agreed the boat should meet them 
there at noon. Mr. Hill was there at the time 
pointed, but found neither boat nor party. He 
en went to the place where they separated, and 
on his road saw the body of poor Spurling, stripped 
stark naked, quite dead, and thrown in amongst 
the mangrove trees. He could not see Mr. Strange 
nor the others, so he went down opposite to the 





vessel, where he found the black fellow stowed 
away in the holes in the rocks. Pieno told Mr. 
Hill that Mr. Strange had been speared, and the 
others waddied, and murdered, and that when Mr. 
Strange saw the natives about to spear him, he 
told them he would fire if they came any closer ; 
they still pressed upon him, when he fired and 
killed one of them; they then speared him, and 
killed the others. Pieno escaped by swift running, 
though the natives chased him some distance, 
After this catastrophe the master got under weigh, 
and brought the Vision to Brisbane, a distance of 
450 miles, against a north-east trade wind, with 
only an able and ordinary seaman, as from the 
time of his first leaving Brisbane one man had 
been laid up with the measles, and the other had 
only just recovered.” 

At the meeting of the Assyrian Excavation So- 
ciety on Tuesday, a resolution was unanimously 
agreed to, empowering the committee to act ac- 
cording to their judgment with matters as they 
stand. It was stated by the secretary that an 
income of at least 25007. per annum would be 
required to continue the excavations, under Mr. 
Loftus and Mr. Boutcher, and that it would be in 
vain to appeal to the public for subscriptions ade- 
quate to this demand just at this time, more espe- 
cially for a work of national enterprise which should 
be undertaken by the government. The trustees 
of the British Museum had been making some 
excavations at Koyunjik, under the direction of 
Colonel Rawlinson, and these had been joined, 
according to agreement, by Mr. Loftus and Mr. 
Boutcher; but the government had declined, in the 
present state of political affairs, to continue the 
grant to the Museum, and the explorers are all 
now on their way home. Some exquisite draw- 
ings and photographs of slabs were exhibited 
at the meeting, but no hopes are entertained of 
getting any of the slabs home. Mr. Loftus is 
expected to bring home with him a further supply 
of drawings, and as many small antiquities as he 
can conveniently find means of conveyance for. 
It is to be considered that the Assyrian Excavation 
Society is not dissolved, but that its operations are 
suspended until better times. 

When the English and French armies went to 
the East, we stated that the French Government, 
exercising its usual vigilance in the cause of litera- 
ture and art, had charged a number of gentlemen 
to accompany or precede them, in order to make 
literary researches, and to preserve any literary or 
artistic treasures which might be expected -to turn 
up in the perturbation to which the old Ottoman 
empire was to be subjected, after the slumber of 
ages. Ina recent number of the Monitewr there 
is a long report from one of these gentlemen to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, which shows that 
the mission intrusted to them is being executed 
with intelligence and zeal. A number of Greek 
and Latin manuscripts, of great antiquity, have, 
it appears, been already found; the precise number 
of Oriental manuscripts in the different libraries, 
public, semi-public, and private, at Constantinople, 
has been ascertained; and the precise whereabouts 
of a treatise on Ancient Egypt, by one Abd-al- 
Lathif, who flourished in the middle ages; of 
copies of the Moadjam at Boldau, a Geographical 


‘Dictionary of the thirteenth century —a work 


which throws great light on the state of Europe 
and parts of Asia at that time; and of other rare 
and renowned works, respecting which particular 
inquiries were ordered to be made, have been 
brought to light, Of course, the French agents 
will contrive some way or other to get all the ma- 
nuscripts they may care for into their possession, 
and in due time they will figure in the Imperial 
Library in Paris. The English Government has 
not thought it worth its while to trouble itself with 
such matters. 

Professor Christmas gave his introductory lec- 
ture on British antiquities, at the room of the Royal 
Society of Literature, on Tuesday afternoon. It 
was a disquisition on archeology in general, with 
some concluding observations on the light to be 
thrown by the study of British antiquities on the 
national history a literature. Some happy illus- 


trations and striking anecdotes were given by the 
lecturer; but formal introductory lectures rarel 
afford much satisfaction, The next lecture wi 
possess greater interest, if the history of the do- 
mestic life of our ancestors, the subject of the 
course, is at once gone into, The chair was occu- 
pied by the Earl of Carlisle, who, in a few appro- 
priate and graceful remarks, referred to his appoint- 
ment as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which would 
prevent his longer discharging the duties of Presi- 
dent of the Society. 

The Bernal sale is exciting more general interest 
than any event of the kind since the dispersion of 
the famous Strawberry Hill collection. The 
articles disposed of this week at Christie and 
Manson’s, rooms have chiefly consisted of the 
Oriental, Dresden, and Sévres porcelain, some of 
the best specimens of which are said to have been 
secured for Marlborough House. The Marquis of 
Bath is also a large purchaser, having given 4651. 
for a porcelain cabaret, for which Mr. Bernal only 
gave 65 guineas. It is described as being of the 
finest gros bleu, with wreaths of gold, consisting 
of plateau, with white riband handles, exquisitely 
painted, with two figures dancing to the music of 
two shepherds seated on a bank, in a landscape, 
a teapot, sucrier and cover, a milkpot, and 
two cups and saucers, painted with peasant chil- 
dren and pastoral landscapes. The prices have 
generally been high, and at the same rate of com- 
petition the aggregate price at the close of the sale 
will much exceed any sum named as a valuation 
for national purchase. Next week the sale 
will be carried on at Mr. Bernal’s house in Eaton 
Square. 

From Cambridge we have the following account 
of the progress of the University Library during the 
past year :—‘‘The Syndics, having learnt that the 
books belonging to the late Professor Hermann 
were about to be sold by auction at Leipsic in the 
month of April, and being of opinion, after exami- 
nation of the catalogue, that it would be desirable 
to purchase many of the books if they could be ob- 
tained at reasonable prices, directed the principal 
Library assistant to attend the sale, having fur- 
nished him with precise instructions for his guidance 
in making purchases. The Syndics succeeded by 
this means in obtaining for the library several books 
containing marginal and other notes in manuscript, 
as well by Professor Hermann himself as by other 
eminent scholars, viz., Walckenaer, Scaliger, 
Hemsterhuis, Reisig, &c., together with many 
other valuable books which were not in the Library, 
and which in many instances it is difficult to find 
opportunities of purchasing. The total cost of the 
books so purchased, including all expenses, was 
2141. 7s. 4d. Ina similiar manner the Syndics 
have directed purchases to be made in London, at 
the sale by auction of Mr. Maskell’s and of Mr. 
Pickering’s books. His Majesty the Emperor of 
the French continues to present to the Library, 
regularly, through the Minister for the Department 
of Public Instruction, the successive numbers of 
the magnificent series in quarto of the ‘Monuments 
et Documents inédits,’ of which eight volumes have 
been received during the past year. His vany 
the King of Prussia has supplied regularly, throug 
the Prussian Embassy, the continuations of Lep- 
sius’ great work on Egypt and Ethiopia, for which 
the Senate decreed an express vote of thanks by 
Grace, Nov. 24, 1852. e Houses of Lords and 
Commons have continued to present their journals 
and reports. The Smithsonian Institute of Phila- 
delphia, with their usual liberality, have continued 
to supply the Library with a great variety of pre- 
sents, consisting not only of their own valuable 
publications, but donations from other parties, who 
have kindly presented them at the suggestion of 
the Smithsonian Institute, the latter forwarding 
them with their own contributions free of cost to 
the University. The Library has in this manner 
received an extensive series of reports and journals 
from the Legislature of Indiana ; from Dr. Lea, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the United 
States ; from Dr. Bache, Superintendent of the 
United States Coast Survey (including a valuable 





| set of hydrographic charts), and many other con- 
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tributions. The Honourable the East India Com- 
pany, whose liberality to this University has 
extended over a long series of years, has during the 
past year, amongst other presents, contributed the 
second volume of Professor Max Miiller’s quarto 
edition of the ‘ Rig- Veda Sanhita,’ of which they 
presented the first volume some time ago, and Dr. 
Mouat’s Hindustani Treatise on Anatomy, with 
Atlas plates. The library is indebted to the same 
honourable Company for conveying from India a 
great number of presents both from societies and 
individuals, The funds are reported to be in a 
flourishing condition, 17007. having been added to 
the funded stock during the year. 

The Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society 
held their annual meeting on Thursday, in the 
Guildhall, Norwich, Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., in 
the chair. Sir W. Ffolkes, Bart. was elected Pre- 
sident for the ensuing year; and it was determined 
that the usual excursion should take place in the 
summer—the churches in the Marshland district 
near Lynn and Wisbech to be subjects of investi- 
gation. The receipts of the Society last year were 
1611. 2s. 7d., and a balance now remains in hand 
of 501,.10s. ld. The officers were chosen for the 
next twelve months, and the usual complimentary 
votes of thanks having been passed, one or two 
papers were read on local subjects, and the: pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

The largest and choicest collection of books ever 
submitted to auction in Scotland is announced to 
be sold on the 22nd inst. and ten following days, 
by Mr. Nisbet of Edinburgh. It is the library of 
the late Lord Rutherfurd, in upwards of 2500 lots, 
all in fine condition, and many in choice old morocco 
bindings. Immediately following the library will 
be sold his lordship’s plate and wines, in which he 
is said to have been not a little curious, and a col- 
lection of objects of virtu, marbles and bronzes, 
rare antique Stvres, Dresden, and Oriental china, 
Buhl and mounted clocks, a powerful reflecting 
telescope, and a few choice pictures by ancient and 
modern masters. 

Paris letters announce the death of some lite- 
so scientific notabilities. The first of them 
is M. Duchesne, keeper of the engravings in the 
Imperial Library in that city, author of a ‘ Voyage 
d'un Iconophite,’ and of other works, and distin- 
guished for his extensive knowledge of all that 
concerns the engraver’s art. He was employed in 
the Library not fewer than fifty-nine years. The 
second is M. Hippolyte Bis, author of two trage- 
dies, Attila and Jeanne de Flandre, and collabora- 
teur in the libretto of Rossini’s famous opera of 
William Tell. The third is M. Duvernoy, the 
naturalist, for many years professor of comparative 
anatomy in the Museum of Natural History, and 
noted for having assisted Cuvier in his great work 
on Comparative Anatomy. Another death is that 
of M. Séré, an eminent archeologist, author of a 
‘History of Trades,’ a ‘History of Costume and 
Furniture,’ (not completed,) and one or two other 
works of reputation, The death of M. Crozatier, 
one of the most distinguished bronze founders of 
Paris, may also be mentioned; he cast several 

reat works of art—amongst them the statue of 

apoleon on the column in the Place Vendome, 
and the quadriga on the triumphal arch in the 
Place du Carrousel at Paris—a splendid vase in 
the possession of the Queen of England, and seve- 
ral statues in the palace of the King of Prussia at 
Potsdam. 

The Académie Frangaise has, within the last 
few days, made two new elections to fill up vacan- 
cies occasioned by the deaths of Count St. Aulaire 
and M. Ancelot. The Duke de Broglie and M. 
Légouvé were chosen—-the former without opposi- 
tion, the latter after a contest with Ponsard, the 
poet. We cannot compliment the Academy on its 
choice of either gentleman; the Duke de Broglie 
is a great aristocrat, a distinguished politician, and, 
according to all accounts, a very amiable man ; but 
he has not the slightest pretensions to literature. 
M. Légouvé was scarcely heard of, except as a 
collaboratewr with M. Scribe in dramatie pieces, 
until his recent lawsuit with Mdlle. Rachel. The 


Légouvé to the Société des Gens de Lettres and 
the Société des Auteurs Dramatiques. Hence, 
perhaps, his present popularity. 

The pictures to be distributed among the mem- 
bers of the Glasgow Art Union are at present 
exhibiting at 121, Pall Mall. For this year’s prizes 
upwards of 5000/. have already been expended, and 
the show of collected pictures, while proving how 
much encouragement has been given to artists, 
cannot but be satisfactory to subscribers. Among 
the works for which the highest prizes have been 
given are the following :— Watching the Combat, by 
James Sant, 400/.; Winter, by B. C. Koekock, 
2001.; Durham, by D. O. Hill, 1201.; View in 
Venice, E. W. Cooke, 1001.; Landscape, R. Nie- 
mann, 105/.; A View on the Thames, A. Gilbert, 
100/.; A River Scene at Noon, Boddington, 1001. 
Some of the best pictures are not at Pall Mall, such 
as Reason and Faith, by John Faed, purchased at 
3501. ; Dalmeny Park and the Frith of Forth, 
Horatio M‘Culloch, 3000. ; Harbour Scene, Rotter- 
dam, G.T. Crawford, 1201., which are, with others, 
at present in the exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy at Edinburgh. The subscription picture 
of the year, a steel line-engraving of Frith’s paint- 
ing, Coming of Age in the Olden Time, has been 
finely executed by F. Holl. No engraving com- 
parable with this has hitherto been presented by 
any of the Art Unions. The Glasgow committee 
act judiciously in providing an art work of real 
value to every subscriber, a matter of greater 
importance than giving the chance of a few costly 
prizes. Besides paintings and other works pur- 
chased from artists, members may obtain a chromo- 
lithographic fac-simile copy of John Gilbert's paint- 
ing, Spanish Peasants going to Market.- This is 
being executed by Mr. Vincent Brooks, whose 
work in producing Cattermole’s picture of Colwm- 
bus, in similar style last year gave much satisfac- 
tion. The Glasgow Art Union is in a flourishing 
condition, and deservedly so, from the spirit and 
judgment with which it is conducted. The plan 
of purchasing the pictures by a committee works 
well, and the excellence of the engravings prepared 
for general distribution will ensure public support. 
In 1847-48, the Union had only 818 subscribers ; 
last year there were 10,000, and the number will 
not be less this year, with the increased induce- 
ments that are offered. 

A large statue of Beethoven, in bronze, has just 
been cast at the Royal Foundry at Munich; the 
operation was quite successful. Itis by Mr. Craw- 
ford, an American sculptor, and is destined for the 
town of Boston. An equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington, by the same sculptor, is also to he cast at 
Munich. This is destined for the great monument 
of the American patriot at Washington. A statue 
of Berzelius, the great Swedish chemist, has also 
just been cast in the foundry at Munich; it is by 
M. Quargnstroem, and is destined for Stockholm. 

A newspaper in Chinese and English was started 
at San Francisco on the Ist of January last. . It is 
called the Oriental, or Tung-Ngai-San-Luk. It 
is published under the auspices of an English Mis- 
sionary Society, for the purpose of converting the 
Chinese in California to Christianity. Its Chinese 
editor is one Lee-Kan, who was converted to our 
faith at Hongkong. 

Paris paper announces a curious’ fact—the 
discovery, by M. Egger of the Institute, in an 
Egyptian papyrus, of an unpublished fragment of 
a lost tragedy of Euripides. The papyrus formed 
part of the collections recently brought to France 
by M. Mariette, who is well known by his disco- 
very of the ruins of Memphis. 

Mr. Maury, director of the Observatory at 
Washington, who is well known in the scientific 
circles of Europe, has been elected a foreign asso- 
ciate of the Academy of Sciences at Brussels. 

The arrangements for the Opera at Covent 
Garden are yet in a nebulous state, but some of 
the stars of the season are beginning to be reported 
by rumour. First in interest is the new contralto, 
Borgh'-Mame. Viardot Garcia, it is said, will 
return, and Cruvelli, and Marai, and Bosio, who 
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of the excitement of Grisi’s farewell performances. 


Formes, we understand, is engaged. What infin. 
ence recent events in St. Petersburg may have on 
the time of Lablache’s return remains to be seen, 
Mario, Ronconi, and Tamberlik may be counted 
on. Gardoni is spoken of. Fanny Cerito will 
restore some attraction to the ballet department, 
Of new operas, Meyerbeer’s L’ Etoile du Nord and 
Verdi's Jl Trovatore are the most certain. The 
season will probably not commence before Easter, 
The first of a series of afternoon vocal concerts, 
under the direction of Sir Henry Bishop, the Pur. 
cell of our day, was given on Tuesday at the 
Hanover Square Rooms. The programme con- 
sisted of glees, quartettes, and concerted pieces, 
selected entirely from the works of Sir Henry 
Bishop, chiefly from his early musical dramas, 
Among them was the quartette, ‘ Breathe, my harp, 
first heard in old Drury Lane so long ago as 1808, 
The Savoyard quartette, from the William Tell of 
Sheridan Knowles, at the beginning of the second 
part of the concert, was beautifully given. Other 
familiar and popular pieces were most effectively 
executed by well-trained and well-suited voices— 
Messrs. Francis, Benson, Lawler, H. Buckland, 
and Masters Sullivan, Cooke, Walsch, and Nor. 
man.’ Sir H. Bishop himself presided at the 
pianoforte. The next concert takes place to-day. 
At the Lyceum, a light and laughable piece has 
been produced, Take that girl away, a translation 
from a Palais Royal farce, by MM. Labiche and 
Marbel, in which an enthusiastic artist is at first 
enraged, and speedily enraptured, with a girl at 
the balcony of an opposite house. The performance 
of Mv. Rocket, the artist (Mr. Charles Mathews), is 
extremely clever and amusing. At the St. James's 
Theatre, a I'rench adaptation of another class is 
The Star of the North, in which the everlasting 
Peter and Catherine figure, but in a mood less 
romantic than in the operatic work of Meyerbeer. 
This play is founded on an intrigue of Catherine 
with a French marquis, palliation being found, 
according to French morality, in the coarse and 
brutal treatment of his wife by the Czar. The St. 
James's company is partially reinforced by Mr. 
Elmore and Mr. Vincent, whom we have before 
seen in amateur performances here and at the Soho 
Theatre. Mrs. Seymour’s performance of Mrs, 
Oldfield in Art is worth being seen. At the 
Adelphi there is a new farce, Betty Martin, in 
which Mrs, Keeley figures amusingly as servant- 
of-all- work. 

The theatrical news from Paris is scanty and 
unimportant. The retirement of Mdlle. Rachel 
from the Théatre Frangais, at a very early period, 
is now quite certain ; and she is engaged in play- 
ing the round of her great characters in the old 
classical tragedies as a farewell to the public. By 
the way, one of the law courts has just condemned 
her to pay 2007. as damages to an author, M 
Légouvé, for having capriciously refused to play 
in a tragedy called Medea, which he wrote for her 
at her special request, which she accepted, and 
which she began studying. 

Mdlle. Cruvelli made her appearance at the 
Grand Opera at Paris, on Monday, in La Juive, 
and was successful, 

Madame Goldschmidt has been giving some con- 
certs at Amsterdam and the Hague, and it is said 
she will sing this season at Exeter Hall. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Antiquarigs.— Feb, 8th.—The Viscount Mahon, 
President, in the chair. Mr. John Leighton, 
artist, was elected Fellow, and the Marquis Cati- 
ana and the Cavaliere Canina were el 
oreign Members. Mr. George Scharf, Jun, 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., read a paper upon some of the 
sculptured ornaments of a temple or group of 
buildings at Bath, discovered on the site of the 
present pump-room in the year 1790. He bestowed 
particular attention upon the celebrated head, cor 
sidered by many to represent Medusa, which 


formed the centre of one of the pediments of the 
building. The head is placed in the middle of 
a large shield, supported by two flying figures of 
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by a fragment still preserved of the right-hand 
figure; enough also remains of the left-hand figure 
to show that they were provided with large spread- 
ing wings, and that the folds of drapery were very 
much better arranged and executed than the pub- 
lished representations of these fragments would 
seem to indicate. He laid some stress upon the 
importance of not making the faults of the deca- 
dence period appear worse when copied for publi- 
cation, it misled almost as seriously as when a 
tolerable specimen of art is flattered into perfec- 
tion by the engraver. Mr. Scharf described the 
so-called Medusa head as a fleshy round male face, 
with long curling hair, full beard, and moustaches 
arranged in a generally radiating fashion to accord 
with the circular space round it, and of which the 
face was the exact centre. Among the hair 
snakes appeared protruding, and two large bird’s 
wings sprang—not from the temples or forehead, 
as in other known instances—but from directly 
behind the ears, which partially appeared among 
the full flowing locks of hair. All previous illus- 
trators, both those who believed it to represent 
Medusa, and those who declared it to symbolize 
the sun, recognised the existence of the moustache, 
which they generally designated by the term 
whiskers. Those of the former. opinion expressed 
a belief that the sculptor had, in order to make the 
gorgon’s head more terrible, added whiskers to the 
countenance; others sought, by reference to an 
engraving in Montfaucon, where Medusa was repre- 
sented with moustaches and four wings, two from 
her temples and two, reversed, issuing from her 
jaw-bones, to establish their position. On referring 
to the plate quoted from Montfaucon, Mr. Scharf 
recognised the representation of a bronze acerra, 
or incense-box, that has since become one of the 
ornaments of the Museum Disneyanum. At one 
end of the box is a head of Medusa, but in the 
original no traces of wings or moustaches are to be 
found. They were purely the invention of the old 
French engraver. He opposed also the theory that 
this head was intended to symbolize the sun, ad- 
ducing as one powerful reason that another sculpture 
belonging to the same building had represented the 
sun in a mode more conformable to the classic 
treatment, a.€., a8 a youthful head with seven rays 
issuing from it, in allusion tothe number of days 
in the week. He exhibited a drawing of a frag- 
ment retaining a few of the rays, and of a more 
completely preserved portion of the companion 
piece, representing Luna, under the form of a 
nymph with her hair gathered, virgin-fashion, in a 
knot over the forehead, a crescent behind her head, 
instead of the more usual position, upon the fore- 
head, and the dress, fastened by a fibula upon the 
right shoulder, left the arm of that side uncovered, 
in the other she held a whip, as charioteer of the 
heavens, which had been misinterpreted by many 
as the serpent-twisted staff of Ausculapius. Both 
this figure and that of the sun were placed in me- 
dallions of the same size, and seem to have been the 
centres of smaller pediments that flanked the 
temple, or were arranged on each side of the 
greater pediment containing the winged head pre- 
Viously spoken of. Mr, Scharf expressed his belief 
that this central head would be ultimately proved 
to be a representation of the hotspring itself, which 
comes bubbling up now with the same heat and 
equality that it seems to have done 1000 years ago. 

e quoted humerous instances in which streams 
are personified as old bearded figures with long 
flowing hair; of old men with beards and wings, 
as in the representations of Hypnos and Morpheus, 
where the wings indicate the fleeting character of 
dreams, and in this case he assumed the wings to 
allude to the constantly escaping vapour which 
distinguishes the hotsprings of Bath from other 
fountain heads. In the serpents he recognised the 
Cthonian qualities and healing properties always 
ascribed to these waters. He moreover remarked 
upon the double circle of oak leaves and acorns 
which surround the head, and expressed a belief 
that these oak-wreaths might symbolise oak-groves 
that originally surrounded the spring, for Bath is, 
contrary to the usual example of Roman colonial 
towns, situated in a valley, and shut in on all sides. 





He referred to various instances, collected by Mr. 
Watkiss Lloyd, of chorographical coins in which the 
geographical position of a place was indicated in 
connexion with the personification under a human 
form, Mr. Scharf ed from the sculpture on 
the shield, which he observed incidentally was con- 
cave instead of convex, a circumstance that 
favoured the opinions he had just advanced, to the 
figures and emblems upon the rest of the tympanum. 
Below the shield, on the left-hand side, was a hel- 
met of singularly un-classic shape, which, taken 
separately, would seem to indicate a reference to 
Mars. On the opposite side appeared the hand of 
a child holding an owl by the wing, and in this he 
at once admitted a direct reference to Minerva, 
who in her healing capacity, alluded to especially 
by Proclus, who lived in the fifth century, would 
be most appropriately introduced. He called 
attention to the curious manner in which the globe 
upon which the figure of victory rested was 
encircled by a series of zones, interlacedin a 
very elaborate manner. He proceeded to quote 
other instances, from the gold coins of Augustus 
Cesar and mural paintings at Pompeii, where 
globes appear covered with numerous bands, and he 
referred also to the astronomically important globe 
of the celebrated Farnese Atlas now at Naples. 
Mr. Scharf mentioned that he did not allude to the 
numerous inscriptions and other fragments belong- 
ing to the same collection, because they had already 
been admirably illustrated and were well known. 
His object was to call attention to the interpreta- 
tion of one particular portion, and he moreover 
expressed a hope that it might be allowed ata 
convenient time to procure plaster moulds from 
these works, as they might be regarded as the most 
important links in the great chain of late provin- 
cial Roman art that this country is known to 
possess. 


Numismatic.— Feb. 22nd.—John Lee, Esq., 
LL.D., in the chair. The chairman exhibited a 
bronze medal in honour of Olbers, the discoverer of 
the planets Vesta and Pallas. Mr. Vaux read a 
paper by Richard Sainthill, Esq., of Cork, on an 
unpublished pattern of the rupee of William IV., 
A.D. 1834, engraved by William Wyon, R.A., of 
H.M. Royal Mint, which Mr. Sainthill had pro- 
cured at the sale of Mr. Cuff’s coins, and which he 
considered to be nearly unique ; and another paper 
by the same gentleman, on a rare penny of Henry 
III., reading on the reverse, ANG. LIE. TER. CIS. 
Dr. Freudenthall, M.D., was elected a member of 
the Society. a 

GeoLoctcaL.— Feb. 16th:— Annual General 
Meeting.—W. J. Hamilton, Esq., President, in 
the chair. The Secretary read the reports of the 
Council, of the Museum and Library Committee, 
and of the Auditors, which were adopted and 
ordered to be printed. The President announced 
the award of the Wollaston Palladium medal to 
Sir H. T. De la Beche; and in the absence of Sir 
Henry on account of ill-health, the President placed 
the medal in the hands of Sir R. I. Murchison ; 
and, addressing Sir Roderick, first briefly alluded 
to the geological writings of Sir H. De la Beche, 
and he dwelt particularly upon Sir Henry’s great 
merits in having been the chief author and pro- 
moter of the establishment of the Museum of Practi- 
cal Geology, and of a School of Mines, on an 
enlarged and liberal scale. He also particularly 
alluded to the Geological Survey of Great. Britain 
and Ireland, based on the Ordnance Maps, and of 
which Sir Henry had the superintendence; mention- 
ing theskilland impartiality Sir Henry hadshown in 
the choice of an able staffof naturalists, geologists, 
palzontologists, chemists, and mineralogists, who 
had assisted him in this great national work. The 
President also alluded to the success attending the 
establishment of lectures in that museum for the 
purpose of teaching the application of geology and 
the kindred sciences to agriculture and other pur- 
poses. In returning thanks in the name of his 
friend, Sir H. De la Beche, Sir R. Murchison 
fully pointed out the progress of Sir Henry’s success 
in the establishment of the Museum i 





Geology, and particularly observed that the noble 
building in Jermyn-street, constructed in great 
measure from the designs of the director himself, 
to the imperishable credit of its author, stands 
forth as the first palace ever raised from the ground 
in Britain, which is entirely devoted to the advance- 
ment of science. Sir Roderick referred to the 
vast importance of the cultivation of the science of 
geology, and the arts of mining and metallurgy in 
countries so rich in mineral produce as Great Bri- 
tain, her colonies, and her dependencies. He 
remarked that the School of Mines is admirably 
adapted to meet the requirements;—that Sir 
Henry himself and mary of his best officers, who 
have with him laboured in the formation and sup- 
port of this Institution, have sprung from the body 
of this Society ;—that, bound by such ties of rela- 
tionship, the Geological Society should use its best 
endeavours to have this noble and useful Institu- 
tion maintained by the British government in that 
high position to which it has been raised ;—and 
that it is the duty which this. Society owes to 
science and the public to see that this Institution, 
though it naturally branches off into highly use- 
ful and collateral subjects of art, be never rendered 
subsidiary to them, but be permanently and inde- 
pendently sustained on its own solid basis of 
science. This our view, said Sir Roderick, will 
also be taken, I feel confident, by every enlightened 
statesman who may be placed in a station to ena- 
ble him to provide for the future wellbeing of the 
admirable museum founded and completed by our 
Wollaston Medalist. The President then announced 
the award of the balance of the proceeds of the 
Wollaston Donation Fund to MM. G. and F. 
Sandberger, of Wiesbaden, eminent geologists and 
paleontologists. Mr. Godwin Austen, Sec. G.S., 
received and acknowledged this award on behalf 
of MM. Sandberger. The President proceeded 
to read his anniversary address; and commenced 
with biographical notices of some of the lately 
deceased Fellows of the Society, particularly Prof. 
E. Forbes, late President of the Society, Prof. 
Jameson, Sir J. Franklin. The ballot for the 
Council and Officers was taken, and the following 
were duly elected for the ensuing year:—Presi- 
dent,—William John Hamilton, Esq. Vice-Pre- 
sidents,—Sir P. Egerton, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. ; 
Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S. and L.S.; Sir R. 1. 
Murchison, G.C.St.S., F.R.S. and L.S.; Prof. 
John Phillips, F.R.S. Secretaries,—John Car- 
rick Moore, Esq., M.A.; Joseph Prestwich, Jun., 
Esq. Foreign Secretary,—Samuel Peace Pratt, 
Esq., F.R.S. and L.S. Treaswrer,—D. Sharpe, 
Esq., F.R.S. and L.S. John J. Bigsby, M.D. ; 
Lieut.-Col. P. T. Cautley, F.R.S. and L.S.; 
Sir P. G. Egerton, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Earl 
of Enniskillen, D.C.L., F.R.S.; Thomas F. 
Gibson, Esq ; R. A. Godwin Austen, Esq., B.A., 
F.R.S.; William John Hamilton, Esq.; J. D. 
Hooker, M.D., F.R.S. and L.S. ; Leonard Hor- 
ner, Esq., F.R.S.L. and E.; Sir Charles Lyell, 
F.R.S., and L.S.; John C. Moore, Esq., M.A.; 
John Morris, Esq.; Sir R. I. Murchison, 
G.C.St.8., F.R.S. and L.S.; BR. W. i 
Esq.; S. R. Pattison, Esq. ; John Percy, M.D., 
F.R.S.; Prof. John Phillips, F.R.S.; Lieut.- 
Col. Portlock, R.E., F.R.S.; Joseph Prestwich, 
Jun., Esq.; Samuel Peace Pratt, Esq., F.R.S. 
and L.S.; Prof. A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S.; J. W. 
Salter, Esq. ; D, Sharpe, Esq., F.R.S., and L.§, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday,—Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. Late Journey from 
El-Mediné to Mecca, down the Darb el Sharki, 
on the Eastern Road (hitherto unvisited by 
Europeans.) By Lieut. Richard Burton, Bom- 
bay Army; 2. Memoranda on Abyssinia, com- 
municated by the Foreign Office; 3. Accounts 
of a Tour up the Gambia to Salum. By J. 
Smyth O’Connor, Esq., Governor, communicated 

h from Mr. 


pA. Colonial Office; 4. . 
riel at Loanda, be yr . Livingston’s 
Exploration of Central Africa, communicated 
by the Foreign Office.) 
- a 8 p.m,—(Sir R. Westmacott on 


pture. 
— Literary Fund, 2 p.m,—(Anniversary.) 
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Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} ag 
— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.— ( the Application 
of the Serew Propeller to the r class of 
Sailing Vessels, By Mr, R. A. Robinson.) 
Syro. tian th (1. Dr. J. L 
yro-Egypt! p.m.—(1. Dr. J. Lee on some 
Maltese Coins; 2. Mr. Marsden on a Sarco- 
— of the reign of Hophra; 3, Mr. Bonomi 
on the Birs-i-Nimrud.) 
- aye Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
lectricity. 


Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Herr Joseph Kumpa 
on a New Method of Teaching Drawing, in- 
volving the Principle of a Natural System of 
Architecture.) 

Graphic, 8 _ 
Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione, 8 p.m, 
Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(l. On the Natives of 
Tropical Australia, By the late Dr. Sibbald, 
B.N.; 2. On the Australians of Twofold Bay, 
7 James Sydney Walker, Esq., F.E.S8.) 
—  &.S. of Literature, 8} p.m, 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 
—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m: 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.— (Mr. W. B. Donne 

- on English Literature.) 

Statistical, 3 p.m.—(Anniversary Meeting.) - 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Dr. William Odling 

on the Chemistry of the Hydro-carbons.) 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 


Medical, 8 p.m. 
~ “= Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. Gladstone on the 
inciples of Chemistry.) 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dresden, March 5th. 

WE learn from German sources that the late exca- 
vations in Argos have been tolerably successfully 
conducted. do not remember whether I men- 
tioned that, last year, a small sum (amounting, I 
think, to 260 Prussian dollars) had been collected 
by subscription in Germany, to assist Professor 
Raugabe, of Athens, and Dr. Bursian, of Leipzig, 
to carry on certain excavations in the Temple of 
Juno in Argos. They laid open the lower of the 
two terraces, upon which the upper terrace had 
been built during the Peloponnesian war, after the 
destruction of the original building by fire. They 
found the greater — of the pavement in its 
place and in tolerable preservation, besides frag- 
ments of pillars and entablatures, and remains of 
the roof, with painted tiles and baked earth. There 
were, besides, about three hundred pieces of sculp- 
ture, which had most probably ornamented the 
pediments of the building. They are principally, 
though not entirely, of Parian marble, and of all 
descriptions of architectural decoration. None of 
the pieces are perfect, nor are they of the same 
dimensions. Some of the fragments are life size, 
some colossal, but most of them below the natural 
size. There are many parts of basso and alto re- 
lievo sculpture, consisting of arms, hands, feet, 
heads, and draperies, which fully show the charac- 
teristics of the school of Polycletes, which have 
hitherto been unknown to us. The head of a girl, 
about two-thirds the size of life, is of remarkable 

and beauty. There seems no doubt but that 
fas fragments are of great importance in the 
history of Grecian art, and we must only hope 
that they may be placed in the hands of some 
sculptor who has the skill and knowledge to re- 
store them. What would the Augina marbles have 
been but for the master hand of Thorwaldsen? 
The results of these excavations have been lodged 
in a room in Argos, and placed under the protec- 
tion of the authorities. e have to announce the 
death of Count Mailath, the well-known writer on 
Hungarian history, under very melancholy circum- 
stances. He had lately been greatly reduced in 
fortune, and, if I mistake not, was quite blind ; 
he lived with an only daughter, who acted as his 
amanuensis. Not very long ago he and this daugh- 
ter determined to commit suicide, which they 
effected by drowning. Count Mailath was born in 
Hungary, but resided principally in Vienna. He 
was early in life to renounce his career in 
the service of the state from threatened blindness, 
and general weakness of health ; in 1812 he began 
his career as author, and has published many valu- 
able histories and works upon belles lettres. He 
published some curious collections of old German 
poems, with adaptations and translations of the 
same into the modern language. Amongst his 
works were,-a History of Hungary, one of the 





kingdoms of Austria, and one of Vienna, besides 
some volumes of his own poems, entitled ‘Hun- 
garian Traditions and Tales.’ He was also a most 
extensive contributor to the periodical literature of 
the day. On the 14th of January, Colomb de 
Batines died at Florence; he was one of the most 
industrious and most celebrated commentators of 
Dante, and attempted to make, on a large scale, a 
bibliography of the great poet. He studied all the 
best MSS. and printed copies of the poem, be- 
sides commentaries and translations, His ‘Biblio- 
grafia delle Antiche Rappresentazione Italiane, 
Sacre et Profane, Stampate nei Secoli XV. et 
XVI,’ is a most valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the earliest dramatic efforts, principally of 
the ‘Mysteries,’ of which so many curious copies 
exist without any date. Herr J. Schott, the 
Nestor of musical publishers and instrument 
sellers, died in his seventy-third year, on the 5th 
February, in Mayence ; and in Antwerp, Monsieur 
Geelhand de Merrem, one of the greatest numis- 
matic collectors of the age. He is said, amongst 
his other coins and medals, to have possessed the 
rarest and most valuable of those illustrative of 
Belgian and Dutch history. The great theatrical 
attraction for the last ten days here has been the 
production of Meyerbeer’s ‘Nord Stern’ on the 
stage. The opera had been thoroughly and com- 
pletely studied, Meyerbeer himself having assisted 
at some of the rehearsals; a great part of the 
scenery and decorations were entirely new, and the 
08 for the first few representations doubled. 

otwithstanding the admirable execution of the 
performers, and the good will with which all worked 
together, the opera did not please the Dresden 
public. Frilein Ney appeared for the first time 
under her new name, Madame Ney-Biirde, she 
having married a few days before an actor, a Herr 
Biirde, attached to the Dresden stage. Herr 
Tichatscheck enchanted every one with his singing 
in the part of Danilowitz. Herr Meyerbeer was 
called out before the curtain, and has since re- 
ceived from the King of Saxony the cross of Com- 
mander of the Order of Albert. Der Freischutz 
was given in Dresden, for the two-hundredth time, 
to celebrate Weber's birthday. The quarter-cen- 
tury jubilee of Tichatscheck’s appearance as a singer 
was celebrated here a short time ago by his friends; 
he was presented with a massive silver crown of 
laurel, awakened with the usual soft tones of 
music common to these festive occasions, and re- 
galed in the evening with a recherché supper, in a 
room the end of which was adorned with a trans- 
parency, on which were depicted floating angels 
bearing tablets in their hands, inscribed with the 
names of twenty-five of the principal characters 
which he had represented. Iam told that he re- 
ceived so many congratulatory letters from foreign 
artists and friends that an extra postman had to 
be employed to convey them. Monsieur Roger, 
the celebrated tenor singer, devoted the whole of 
the proceeds of his benefit at the theatre in Ham- 
burg to the purchase of tobacco and cigars to be 
presented to the French soldiers of the army in 
the Crimea. Mademoiselle Claus has been playing 
with considerable applause in Vienna; and Ma- 
dame Lind Goldschmidt, having appeared before 
crowded audiences at Hamburg and Hanover, is 
now making an artistic tour in Germany, with the 
intention of giving concerts in about forty of the 
principal towns. Emanuel Geibel, the well-known 
and popular author of the ‘ Allemannic Poems,’ 
has just written a play which shows considerable 
merit ; and a drama entitled ‘The Pretender of 
York,’ by Alfred Meissner, is to be brought out at 
the Burg Theatre in Vienna. The sermons of 
John Huss have now, for the first time, appeared 
in a German version ; they are translated from the 
original Bohemian, and the first number has just 
been issued from the press of Grass, Barth, & Co., 
in Breslau. An interesting little work has just been 

inted at Hamburg, the proceeds of which are to 

_ to the Hospital of Invalides of the Duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein. Itis called the ‘Three 
Invalides,’ and is written by Count Baudissin, 
nephew of the Count Baudissin who, together with 
Tieck, translated Shakespeare. The author of the. 





—— 
present work was a captain in the Holstein 

and took part in the wars of 1848, ’49, 50. The 
book is very prettily illustrated by Otto Spekter, 
Ranke, the historian, has just received an ‘ Onde 
of Merit’ from the King of Prussia, in place of the 
philosopher Schelling, who died last year, 








————$— 


VARIETIES. 


‘ The Times.’—Mr. Walter (the second) was the 
writer of the principal leading articles for several 
years. Then during the height of the war with 
France, Dr. Stoddart became editor. Stoddart 
distinguished himself by his abuse of Napoleon, 
but when that ‘‘foremost man of all the world” 
was at St. Helena, Mr. Walter remonstrated, and 
Dr. Stoddart threw up his engagement, and started 
a ‘New Times,’ which unsuccessfully attempted to 
compete with the ‘Thunderer.’ Thomas Barnes 
succeeded Stoddart as editor, and eventually ob- 
tained a share in the paper. He wrote little, but 
suggested subjects for other writers, and carefully 
revised them :—one of his best coadjutors was an 
Irishman named Sterling. Mr. Barnes died in 
May 1841. Contrary to general expectation, 
Barnes’s successor was a young and quite um 
known man. Mr. Delane (a barrister) who had 
had charge for many years of the financial depart 
ment of ‘The Times; his son John, who had 
graduated at Oxford, was appointed editor soon 
after Mr. Barnes’s death, and has ever shownhim. © 
self to be a shrewd, vigilant, and careful man.. It ~ 
is understood that he does not often write ‘lead 
ing articles,” but his supervision is untiring. In 
1847 the second John Walter died, his personal 
property alone paying probate duty for 90,000), 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, the third 
John Walter, who was returned Member of Par 
liament for Nottingham, without solicitation, in ~ 
July 1847. We believe that he meddles very ~ 
little with the management of the paper. The 
principal writers in ‘The Times’ at present (under — 
Mr. Delane) are the Rev. Thomas Mozley; Mr. 
Sampson, who succeeded Mr. Alsager as writer 
of the City article; Mr. Robert Lowe, the MP. 
for Kidderminster, who has charge of the Colonial 
subjects; Mr. Thornton, who writes the Parlix 
mentary summary ;-Tyas ‘‘much renowned for 
Greek ;” Macdonald (who was sent to Constanti 
nople with the Fund for the Sick); Ward, 
“ Quarterly Reviewer;” John Oxenford, the Dm 
matic critic; Davison, the Musical critic; and Dr. 
Richardson. The manager of ‘The Times,’ now 
for several years past—and really more of the 
editor than Mr. Delane himself—is Mr. Mowbny 
Morris, a Barrister—New York Daily Tribune. 

Joseph Rémy.—The French papers announce the 
death of Joseph Rémy, a fisherman, to whom 
Europe, or, at least, France, is indebted for the 
production of fish in large quantities by artificial 
means. Alarmed at the incessant diminution 
trout in the rivers and streams of the di 
of the Vosges, he attentively studied the habits of 
the trout at spawning time; and he saw, that by 
taking the precaution to preserve the eggs d 
by the female, and fecundated by the male, instead 
of leaving them to the chances of destruction in the 
beds of rivers as the fish do, young fish could b 
produced in any quantity. He made experiments 
and they were remarkably successful. His de 
covery became known in time, and was at length 
taken up by the government, and it is now acted 
on in almost every river in France, whilst an 
mense ‘‘fish manufactory” for carrying it out 
been formed, at the public expense, at Heminguel. 
From France, Rémy’s discovery, and the systel 
based on it, have travelled to Scotland, Ireland 
England, Spain, Holland, Belgium, indeed, 
country, and they will in time become un! 
Although Rémy has thus attached his name to the 
artificial production of fish, it is singular that bi 
discovery was mentioned in books of natural bt 
tory as a scientific curiosity a century 29; 
until he arose, the practical ‘utility of it was ™ 
appreciated. By his means, rivers, Ce 
streams are made to teem with fish. 
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Now ready, royal 32mo, cloth, gilt edges, 


HARDWICKE’S SHILLING PEERAGE FOR 1855: 


CONTAINING 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF HOUSE OF LORDS, DATE OF CREATION OF EAOH TITLE; 
BIRTH, ACCESSION, AND MARRIAGE OF EACH PEER, HEIR APPARENT OR PRESUMPTIVE, FAMILY NAME, 
POLITICAL BIAS AND PATRONAGE; 
4S ALSO, BRIEF NOTICE OF THE OFFICES HITHERTO HELD; TOWN ADDRESS AND COUNTRY RESIDENG) 
AND TRACING EACH TITLE GENEALOGICALLY BACK TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF PRESENT CEN’ 
WITH A COMPLETE LIST OF THE SCOTCH AND IRISH PEERS, TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL; 
OF PEERESSES IN THEIR OWN RIGHT; AND OF THE LATE AND PRESENT MINISTRY. 


Comprtzp sy EDWARD WALFORD, Esg., M.A. 





In preparation, " 


a 


HARDWICKE'S SHILLING BARONETAGE & KNIGHTAGE; SHILLING COUNTY 
FAMILIES ; SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS, &c. 





LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 26, DUKE STREET, PICCADILLY, Anp at Booxsexzzns. 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


The Scace or Premiums adopted by this Office will be found ofa 
to | 


very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequat 


IRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE; 

being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Herald,’ under 

the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the Years 

1845-51. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., Naturalist of the 

Expedition. With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petermann. 
Z vols. 8vo, price 2ls. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Cogent Garden. 





the risk incurred. 


Four: Frrras, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- | 


cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

Onez-Tuirp of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience; or the Directors will lend sums of 
£50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Secvrtrr.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company 
are protecte1 by its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which 
— is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 

ocleties. 

The s.tisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Statement :— 

At the close of the last Financial Year thesums 
Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to £2,500,000 
The Premium Fundtomorethan ... . - 800,000 
And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
e a ne ities 
Robert Gurney Barclay, > Thomas. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. C. Hampden Turner, Esq.,F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, ke Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
The Company offers :— 

Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 





BONUS. 
Four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the Profits are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. sia ™ 


in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM ired for the A . of £100 for the 





whole term of Life. 


Without With 
Profits. Profits. 


£218 10 | 
409 | 





| Without With 
Age. | Profits. Profits. Age. 
| £11 0 | £115 0 || 40, 
11310 | 119 3 50 
240! 210 4 60 6 10 


For Prospectuses and forms of proposal apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the Company’s agents. taal 











BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844, Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Fant desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 

e Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 

may be obtained with perfect Security. 

aan Interest is payable in Janvany and Juty at the Head Office 
don, and may also be received at the various Branches or 
h Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accouvts,sent free 
on application. 


Just Pablished, Price Six Shillings, 
ITERARY PAPERS by the Late Professor 
Re TRAD FORBES, F.RS. Selected from his Writings in 


a t and Brief Memoir. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


—Stdindinn 








STERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 
the Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D., Assistant- Surgeon, Bengal Army. With 
Tinted Lithographs anda Map by Petermann. 8vo, price lis. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





MULT TERRICOLIS LINGU, COELESTIBUS UNA. 
AMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 

contains Lists of Quarta Family Bibles; Ancient 

English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles; 

Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 

bination of language; Parallel-passages Bibles; 

Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 

Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 

in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 

the New Test ; and Miscell Biblical and other Works. 
Ry post free. 

London: Samuel! Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 


TloAAat prev Ovnrors TAwrrac, pra 8’ APavaroow. 
OR PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES, 


there are few Articles more useful, or more generally accept 
able, than appropriate FAIR LINEN CLOTHS FOR THE HOLY 
COMMUNION. They are supplied in sets, with appropriate 
devices, in fine Damask, at prices varying from 30s. te £5. A 
priced list, with engravings, sent by post on application. Parcels 
delivered Free at all principal Railway Stations. 
Gilbert J. French, Bolton, Lancashire. 


T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENT, 

4, LEADENHALL STREET, London, are exhibited the 
finest specimens of British Manufactures, in Dressing- cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility 
or luxury. separate department for Papier Manu- 
factures and Bagatelle-tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders executed. Supe- 
rior Hair and other Toilet Brushes. N.B. The extensive altera- 














tions for Mr. Mechi’s West End Establishment, No. 112, Regent 
Street, are fast approaching Completion. 





(Koco, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
. substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
fari Dd be perfectly incor: ted with the oily,so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed, and the whole prepara- 
tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 





ls. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
82, Old Broad Street, City. 
In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission in the “‘ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
— possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 





London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 62, Paternestes Row, 





‘) Wine, Battery Cells, Ohemical V; 
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URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the Du- 
rability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have 
pl in giving publicity to the following letter: —FROM SIR 
RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.— 
Second Testimonial.—‘ In reply to your letier, received this morn- 
ing, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can 
state, with much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders 
and other persons have lately examined it, and there is not the 
least apparent difference since the first laying down, now several 
years; and I am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the 
houses that are being erected here.” 
N.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 


Tubing. 
Gt hap erct Tubing, Driving Bands, Sheet; Insulated Telegraph 
essels, Skates, Bowls, Buckets, 
Rumerous Ornamental and Useful Articles Manufactured by 
ERROES COMBAT: PATENTEES, 18, Wharf 
> , and Sold by their Wholesale Dealers, in 














_SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 


Send’s American Sarsaparilia: This is, of all 
ne most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
@ blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous and h of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears,sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs,and ex- 
pe'ling all humours from the system. By cleansing the biood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any ether remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joiniug Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s.6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s.6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths lls. 








DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND INDIGESTION. 
Just Published, New Edition, price ls. ; or by Post for Is. 6d. 


HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, 

and What to Live for; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 

and Self Management; together with instructions for securing 

health, longevity, and that sterling beppiness only attainable 

through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
By 8. LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford Square. 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 6d. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY : its Causes, Symp- 


toms,and Sure. Showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope, and the serious consequences resulting from the dangerous 
remedies c »mmonty employed in the treatment of this disease. 
This work,emanating from a qualified member of the medical 
profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 
various di-orders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate their presence, and the means to be adopted for their re- 
moval. 
London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row; Hannay, 
63, Oxford Street; Munn, 39, Cornhill ; and all Booksellers. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
CURED a fearfully BAD KNEE.—Extract of a letter from 
Mr. Joseph Rogerson, of the Pottery-fields, Hunslet, near Leeds, 
dated September 15, 1854.—“* To Professor Hylloway.—Sir,—I suf- 
fered for months with a very bad knee, and tried every remedy 
likely to benefit me without success. The joint was quite stiff, and 
so swollen that I became seriously alarmed as to whether I should 
ever regain the use of it. However, by the use of your Ointment 
and Pills, the swelling was soon considerably reduced, and in two 
weeks was perfectly cured, which enabled me to resume my work.” 
—Sold by all Venders of Medicine; and at Professor Holloway’s 
Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New 
York, 








DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. - 


Extracts from Medical Testimonials. : 


The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D. 
F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Professor at the University of London, Author 
of “‘ The Elementsof Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &c., &c. 
“IT know that no one can be better, and few so well, acquainted 

with the physical and chemical properties of this medicine as 

yourself, whom I regard asthe highest authority on the subject. 

The oil which you gave me was of the very finest quality, whether 

idered with ref to its colour, flavour, or chemical = 
perties; and I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer 
oil can be procured.” 


ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.L.S., Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Royal Free 
Hospital, Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Commission of the 
“ Lancet,” Author of “ Food and its Adulterations,” &c., &c., &c , 
‘- I have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light 

Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to yourself— 

and I have always found it to be free from all impurity, and rich 

in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other, in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best 

condition.” 
Sold in Bottles, labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s Stamp and Signa- 
ANSAR, HARFORD, 





ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by 
and CO.,77. Strand, London, Dr. De Jongh’s Sole accredited Con- 
signees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the British 


Possessions. 

May be obtained, in the country, from respectable Chemf&ts and 
Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be in 
procuring the Oil, Messrs. Ansan, HanrorD, and Co. will forwaid 
four half-pint bottles to any part of England, Cangtage-Patp, on 
receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints unces), 48. 9d.; 

Quarts (40 


(20 o 
ounces), 9.—IMPEBIAL MEASURE. 
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Fifth Edition, with Engravings, 8vo, 5s, cloth, 
nearly ready, 


AN ANALYSIS 
OF 


THE BRITISH FERNS 
And their Allies. 
By G. W. FRANCIS, F.L.S. 
Fifth Edition, Revised, with Additions, 
By ARTHUR HENFREY, F,RB.S., F.LS., &. 


Professor of Botany, King’s College, London, Lecturer on Botany 
at St. George's ‘Hospital. 


With an Additional Plate of the Latest Discoveries. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.-Stationers’ Hall Court. 





ART UNION OF LONDO 
Preparing for immediate publication, beatfuly printed, on fine 
paper, in Quarto 
HILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. By 
LORD BYRON. 

*,* This Edition has been undertaken with the concurrence of 
the Couxcit, of the Art-Union of Lonpon, expressly ‘or the use 
and benefit of those Members who may dcsire to bind up with the 
Text of Lord Byron’s Poem, the set of Illustrations which are 
about to be issued to the Subscribers of 1855. 

Early application should be made for this Edition, as only a 
limited number will be printed, regulated by the Orders received 
by the Bootsellers previous to the 3ist March, 1855, on which day 
the Subscription List of the Art- Union of London closes. 

Price to the Subscribers of the Art-Union of London, 10s. 6d. ; 

Non-Subscribers, I4s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Next week will be published, 


NSTRUCTIONS for the ANALYSIS of 
sOoILs, erie and MANURES. By JAMES F. W. 
JOHNSTON, M.A., F.R. 88., L .and E. Third Edition, enlarged. 
‘William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London ; ; 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 
2 vols. Lis. 6d. 


CATECHISM OF AGRIC. CHEMISTRY 
AND GEOLOGY. 37th Edition, Is. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRIC. CHEMISTRY 
AND GEOLOGY. 6th Edition, 6s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON AGRIC. CHEMISTRY 
AND GEOLOGY. 2nd Edition, 24s. 


ON THE USE OF LIME IN AGRICUL- 
TURE. 6s. 
EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE. 8s. 
NOTES ON NORTH AMERICA—Agricul- 
tural, Economical, and Social. 2 vols. 21s. 





Just published, post Svo, cloth, 4s. 
MANUAL OF GERMAN CONVERSA- 


—A choice and comprehensive Collection of Sentences 
onthe ORDINARY SUBJECTS of EVERY-DAY LIFE, to the 
number of nearly E1ent Tuovsanp, systematically arranged on an 
entirely new and simple Plan, accompanied by copious Vocabu- 
laries and Explanato Remarks, and calculated to impart a 
thorough knowledge of the GROUND K and CONSTRUC 
TION of GERMAN PHRASEOLOGY. By OSCAR BUSCH. 

“The plan of this manual is good—it may be used to very good 
purpose.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


Post Svo, cloth, price 4s. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S GERMAN 
CATALOGUE. Post free, 2 


stamps. 
‘Williams and Norgate, Importers of Foreign Books, 14, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 





CURIOSITIES OF LONDON. 


~~ Bag DK, closely-printed volume of 800 pages, price 1ds., 
a Portrait of the Author, from a painting by T. J. Gullick,” 


(‘uRtosrrms OF LONDON; Exhibiting 
the most Rare and Remarkable Objects ‘of Interest in the 
Metropolis; with nearly Fifty Years’ Personal Recollections. By 
JOHN TIMBS, F.8.A., Editor of the “‘ Year Book of Facts.” 
“This book may fairly be pronounced the most complete and 
comprehensive of the many contributions to the illustrative history 
of London; and the management of the details indicates qualities 
superior to any which have been hitherto brought to bear upon 
mere archseology—the qualities of a first-rate scholarly intellect.” 
Tur Leapzr, March 3, 1855. 
David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street. 





Now complete, 


te OF NEW ZEALAND. By Josrpx 
DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.8., &c. In two volumes, 
with 130 Plates. Royal 4to, price Pt 128. coloured, £8 15s. plain. 
“ The work is written in good pi lain English, with a view ay the 
sonnenseney. of es tenes but without on that account being ren- 
dered in the H 3 quite the contrary. Let 
us add, that the an. ey execution of the work renders it a 
library-book. even for those who are not interested about natural 
history.”"—Ganpen ers’ CHRONICLE. 
e Loveli Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


RAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO 

emg with an Account of the Native Tribes, and Obser- 
vations on the Climate, Geology, and Natural History of the 

Kmsnon Valley. By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Plates 


and 18s. 
OTN EO si niss daha hosnsT0vbods Wisin 
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Now ready, in 2 vols, post 8vo, bound, 


MR. SHEIL’S LEGAL AND POLITICAL SKETCHES, 
Epitep, with Norss, sy M. W. SAVAGE. 


“We can cordially recommend these sketches as interesting in matter and brilliant in composition, 
Their literary merit is very great. The revelations of the Jesuits are very remarkable. The sketches of 
the Irish Bar paint the characters of the leading persons in Irish politics with graphic felicity.” —A thenewm, 


suffer by contrast with the Essays of Macaulay and Stephen, Mackintosh and Sydney Smith, and othe 
brilliant literary worthies.”— Messenger. 
Also, now ready, 


BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1865, 


CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF 
THE NOBILITY, &c. 
In One Volume, with 1500 Engravings of Arms. 
PuBLIsHED For H, COLBURN, sy nis Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great MartBoroven Sherr, . 





13, Grzat MarizorovaH Sreeen, 


Messrs. HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





In Two Volumes, post 8vo, 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 
“NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE” 


“ Bye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise.”—Porr, 


‘*Since Sam Slick’s first work he has written nothing so fresh, racy, and genuinely humorous # 
this. Every line of it tells, some way or other—instructively, satirically, jocosely, or wittily. Admin: 
tion at Sam’s mature talents, and laughter at his droll yarns, constantly alternate as with unhalting 
avidity we peruse these last volumes of his. They consist of twenty-five chapters, each containing a 
tale, a sketch, or an adventure. In every one of them the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time 
killer a-going.”— Observer. 


The MOSLEM and the CHRIS-|TURKEY; its History and Pw 


a or, Adventures in the East. By SADYK ess: from the JOURNALS of Sir JAMES PO! 
PASHA. ‘Revis ed, with Original Notes, by bn pg ‘ifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople; contin 
SZYRMA, Editor of “Revelations of Siberia.” 3 vols, to the present time, by his Grandson, Sir GEORGE 
From the Examiner.—“ Sadyk Pasha, the author of this LARP “/ Bart., &c, 2 vols. 8vo, with Ilustm 
work, is a Pole of noble birth. He is now commander of tions, 
ber Turkish Cossacks —a eS _— by _—. aie TR 0 PI Cc ; 
volumes on the ‘Moslem and the Christian,’ partly fact an AL . 
te ge Bape a pag and translated La = Weminiiaonacs of SKETCHES ; Bs 
zyrma, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier 4 
They are full of the adventures and emotions that belong to ae ON, Author of “Forest Life in Ceylon 


love and war; they treat of the present time; they intro- 
duce many existing people, and have the Danubian’ Princi- “This work age a graphic view of Indian life, an 
palities for scene of action. Here are sources of popularity | more particularly of European society in India,”—John Bull, 


which the book fairly claims. As a translation it is ex- 


oclmrom the Messenger.—“In every respect a remarkable The ROMANCE of the FORUM; 


book, containing a history of the exploits of one of the or, Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes from Course 
leading characters in the present important Eastern cam- pny, Second Series, By PETER BURKE, 
paign. | vols, 21s, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
CONSTANCE HERBERT. BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


AUTHOR OF “MARIAN WITHERS,” “ZOE,” &c. 3 vols. 
MAMMON ; or, The Hardships of|OAKLEIGH MASCOTT. Byl 


an Heiress, By Mrs, GORE. 3 vols HOWE. Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols, 


“The most lively and entertaining novel Mrs, Gore has «. 
yet written.”—Literary Gazette. end Dotan ie story, written with exquisite is 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF A| HERBERT LAKE. By the At 


‘A good novel, Great skill and ability are displayed both thor of “ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols, 
in ‘the conduct of the story and the delineations of the seve- 


ral characters.” —Lit Gazette. 

“This tale abounds with passion and Po. The author | THE YOUNG HUSBAND. By 
has wrought out a eB seme por = with feminine tact and Mrs, GREY, Author of “The Gambler’s Wife.” 3 vob. 
graceful eloquence.”—Messenger. | 

“This tale. is powerfully told, 


gustalied fren Boe te leat eke Ball, me interest 8 | THE CURATE OF OVERTOE. 


—_— as for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of 

















. Pe 4, — Btreet, Covent Garden, aforesaid), and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta St 
10, 1855, 





‘These volumes will delight the student and charm the general reader. They will in no respect . 


Pa ae 


Qetewia or =a 


rewe 


